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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The political situation remains very much as it was 
Tap Pease at the opening of the New Year, with perhaps the 
"difference that the Ministry are making a better 
show of unity; the Prime Minister has at last succeeded in saying 
something civil on a platform of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Cabinet is evidently determined to meet Parliament as bravely 
as possible, and its Members speak as though they regarded them- 
selves on the verge of a laborious Session. The last thing they 
desire is an opportunity of consulting the people, although before 
long we shall be perilously near the triennial limit which we have 
been taught to regard as the utmost legitimate span of a Parlia- 
ment’s life. Lord Rosebery has become an enthusiastic convert to 
the policy of “ filling up the cup,” and has completely forgotten 
the Revolution into which he threatened to plunge us at Bradford. 
In recently dwelling on the work of the coming Session in a four- 
column speech, he said, “ I have no time to-night to deal with the 
House of Lords,” a sentiment that we believe accurately represents 
the attitude of the Party to the constitutional question they so 
rashly raised. Mr. Asquith has completed the political picture by 
a casual interjection in a still later speech of considerable length, 
“Take the case of Home Rule for Ireland, I am not going to argue 
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that to-night.” The wirepuller’s cue to the Ministry undoubtedly 
is, “Avoid Home Rule at all costs,and leave the House of Lords alone 
for the present, the cry has not caught on.” So if the Government 
succeed in getting their way, the Session will be devoted to 
Welsh Disestablishment, an Irish Land Bill, Registration Reform, 
One Man, One Vote, with possible interludes of Payment of Election 
Expenses, the Local Veto Bill, and the Unification of London. The 
Cabinet have already survived two Sessions in defiance of hostile 
prophecy, and it is just conceivable that they may scrape through 
a third, but their majority is slightly smaller than last year, and the 
Opposition are now of one mind in desiring a dissolution, while Mr. 
Redmond is so incensed with the shelving of Home Rule as to declare 
his preference for a “Tory” Government. However, we have had 
similar declarations before from the Parnellites which have not been 
supported by any spirit in the lobby, otherwise Ministers could not 
count on starting with a majority of twenty, which leaves no great 
margin for the accidents to which the best “ whipping ” is liable. 
We’prefer on the whole not to join the prophets, but trust that every 
Unionist Member will attend to his Parliamentary duties uninter- 
mittently from the first day of the Session, and that every Unionist 
candidate will remain on the best possible terms with his con- 
stituency from henceforward. The Opposition are determined not 
to allow the Cabinet to evade the great constitutional question 
they have so wantonly opened, and there may be men on the other 
side who decline to subject their hostility to the House of Lords 
to the niceties of Party manceuvring with the result of an early 
critical division. 


The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists have now 

UNION OF SH” worked together in close political co-operation for 
nine years, and it is most gratifying to chronicle 

that every month appears to tighten the bonds between them. A 
fair measure of the smoothness with which the alliance is working 
is afforded by the exasperation it provokes in the minds of all good 
Gladstonians. A few months ago we called attention to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s programme, of which the following are the chief items: 
1. Temperance Reform. 2. House Purchase. 3. Old Age Pen- 
sions. 4. Judicial Industrial Tribunals. 5. An Experimental 
Eight-Hour Day. 6. Shorter Hours in Shops. 7. Restriction of 
Alien Immigration. 8. Compensation to Workmen for all injuries 
received in the course of their employment. The promulgation of 
these proposals in the autumn was greeted with derision by the 
Ministerial Press, and they were described as irreconcilable to the 
Tories. Lord Salisbury, however, at Edinburgh gave them a 
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general approval, which he has since repeated and emphasized. 
So Mr. Chamberlain, who was previously supposed to be beating 
the air, is now described as forcing a distasteful programme on an 
unwilling Party; he is evidently to be derided as a “ programme- 
maker.” This is Mr. Asquith’s line at Hull on January 22nd: “In 
the year 1885 he (Mr. Chamberlain) constructed what was called 
the unauthorized programme of the Liberal Party, and now in the 
year 1895, ten years having elapsed, he is constructing an unauth- 
orized programme for the Tory Party. I do not believe there is 
any other man in English history of whom it can be said that, 
within the course of ten years, he has drawn the prospectus of each 
of the political parties in the State.” There is no great art or merit 
in merely making discarded programmes, but there is surely some 
scope for statesmanship in suggesting legislation which is subse- 
quently carried into effect; and if the unauthorized programme of 
1895 has a career comparable to that of 1885 (which developed into 
the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894, the Free Education 
Acts, and the Allotment Acts), Mr. Chamberlain has no reason to 
resent the charge of “making programmes.” The difference be- 
tween him and his critics appears to us to be that he gives consider- 
able thought to his proposals before embodying them in a pro- 
gramme, and steadily supports them to a successful issue. Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, commit themselves 
to one big revolutionary measure after another, to which they 
seem to have given very little thought, and which they are as ready 
to drop as they were to embrace. 


We have to chronicle a most gratifying Unionist 
EvesHAM. victory in the Evesham division of Worcestershire. 
The vacancy was caused by the tragically sudden 
death of Sir Edmund Lechmere, a much respected Conservative 
Member of Parliament of considerable local prestige. The Unionists 
were of course totally unprepared for a contest, and the Glad- 
stonians entered on the campaign with some confidence of return- 
ing their former candidate, Mr. Impey, who was supposed to be a 
very formidable opponent to anyone but the late Member. The 
figures of the three previous contests revealed a possibility of 
Unionist reverse :— 


1885, 1886. 1892. 

Conservative vote... = . £280 .. 412 .. 412 
Liberal vote ... oe - .. 3,048 ... 2,301 ... 3,500 
Total poll... 2 =o. (O88 .. O86 .. 7,700 
Conservative majority ... fe «. tee... 580 
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The election was taken on a new register, which is supposed to 
be an advantage to the Gladstonians—at any rate they invariably 
complain when having to fight on an old one—and a newly formed 
Midland Gladstonian Association was supposed to be very anxious 
to commence its career auspiciously. After an exceedingly keen 
contest, in which the Irish Brigade and Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme played a very telling part, the poll was declared on 
January 23rd, as follows :— 


Colonel Long (C.) i a ae ate ... 4,760 
Mr. F. Impey (L.) _... ails ar kee “ee ... 3,585 
Unionist majority... an nis at <> 2,55 


The Unionists are not unduly elated at having doubled their 
majority under such circumstances. It is only due to their can- 
didate to say that he contributed his full share to the triumph. 
Following hard on Forfar and Brigg, the polling at Evesham con- 
firms the wisdom of the Cabinet—from a purely tactical point of 
view—in postponing the inevitable disaster of a General Election 
as long as possible. Contests have now been held in three con- 
stituencies since Lord Rosebery implored the country for support 
in his undertaking against the House of Lords, and in each case 
his supporter has been beaten. We think the Peers may very 
fairly regard this series of decisions as an indication that they are 
not unpopular. We believe they have nothing to fear from the 
constituencies, and the sooner the present unnatural situation is 
relieved by a General Election the better. 


Although it has been known ever since Lord Ran- 
# dolph Churchill returned from abroad in a state of 

complete collapse that his distressing illness could 
only have one termination, the news of his death, which reaches 
us as we go to press, will give genuine pain to all who take an in- 
terest in public affairs. He was always a gallant fighter, and the 
constant bulletins announcing the gradual progress of the disease, 
and the frequent rallies of the patient, evoked the utmost sym- 
pathy, but the doctors never gave any room for hope. This is not 
the occasion for an effort to estimate Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
meteoric career, which opened so brilliantly and closed in gloom. 
Perhaps its most striking feature was its compactness; he was 
actually reproached with being a silent Member when contesting 
Woodstock in 1880, but during the next five years, as an apprecia- 
tive biographer reminds us in The Westminster Gazette, “ he de- 
posed a leader, formed one party, revolutionized another, presided 
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over a department, and established a claim to the reversion of the 
Tory Premiership.” In 1886 he was at the pinnacle of his political 
fame, and his popularity as a parliamentary and platform speaker 
was unbounded. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons; the ball was at his feet, but he 
contemptuously kicked it away. His sudden and amazing resigna- 
tion at the end of that year was probably never intended to 
be taken seriously, but it was a critical moment in the his- 
tory of Unionism and his colleagues could not do otherwise 
than accept it. We prefer to think of the great qualities to 
which he owed his success, his matchless spirit and splendid 
audacity, his strong popular sympathies, his attachment to the 
Constitution and belief in the mission of Toryism as a social 
force. No speaker has probably ever given greater pleasure 
to his audiences; he spoke with extraordinary zest, and his racy 
invective met with the keenest relish. While his health lasted he 
was incapable of dulness, and with his decline politics became dis- 
tinctly heavier. The doctrine he preached to his Party was the 
need of adapting itself to modern political conditions, and the 
possibility of effecting social reform without disturbing the Con- 


stitution, and there is daily evidence that his preaching was not 
barren. 


Lord Buckinghamshire modestly announced at the 
Lorp BUCKING- opening of the year that he had decided to abandon 
HAMSHIRES ° . 
DEFection, the cross benches in the House of Lords which he 
had hitherto occupied, and enrol himself among 
Lord Rosebery’s following. We have no imputation to make upon 
the new convert ; he may have sincerely convinced himself either 
that Home Rule would be a national benefit or that it has ceased 
to be a national danger, as it has no chance of being carried, and 
that the Prime Minister is clever enough to outwit his extreme left 
and their crazy collectivism. It is also conceivable that Lord 
Buckinghamshire may consider the gross disparity between the 
two Parties in the House of Lords as a menace to the Constitution 
which it is his duty to parry at the cost of joining an uncongenial 
association. He has been received by the Ministerial Press with 
a flutter of agreeable surprise, and his descent from John Hampden 
is held to have revealed itself in hisact. Within a few days he was 
awarded a vacant Lordship-in-Waiting. We do not suggest for a 
moment that this appointment retrospectively animated his deci- 
sion, but his rapid promotion, coupled with the recent selection of 
Lord Sandhurst to the Governorship of Bombay, emphasizes an 
aspect of the House of Lords’ controversy of which its defenders 
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have not made half enough. This is the extreme disinterestedness 
of the individuals composing a body which its opponents affect 
to regard as a selfish clique only anxious to retain illgotten gains. 
There are scores of men sitting in the serried obscurity of the 
Unionist Peerage who must be perfectly aware that if they could 
only nerve themselves to follow Lord Buckinghamshire they would 
secure the refusal of the finest posts in the Empire. Indeed, in 
these days of laborious competition the career of an ordinary Glad- 
stonian Peer alone remains to remind us of the old-world sinecure, 
and it bears unimpeachable testimony to the superiority of the 
great proportion of lords to the ordinary personal and professional 
considerations that they should divide as they do. A barrister, for 
example, almost invariably selects the Party that has most to give 
away, a peer practically never; so we have countless Gladstonian 
barristers, but very few Gladstonian peers. 


A special correspondent of The Times deputed to 
investigate the Gothenburg liquor system has 
recently published his most interesting and valu- 
able report (The Times, December 27th). The normal popu- 
lation of Gothenburg consists of 110,000 inhabitants, which on 
market days is swollen to 150,000. It is the largest port in 
Scandinavia and the chief business centre of Sweden. It appears 
to be a prosperous place, where wages are good and prices low. 
Its alcoholic needs are supplied by about 850 establishments, of 
which 69 are under the operation of the “system.” These latter 
have a monopoly of spirit-selling but not of beer; the former sell 
only beer and wine. As is well known, the essence of the system 
is the elimination of personal gain, the profits being applied to 
public purposes after the Company or Bolag has received six per 
cent. on its very small paid-up capital. Seven-tenths of the 
remaining profits are paid into the town chest—the rates are 
relieved by £20,000 a year—and the rest divided between the 
Crown and the district agricultural society. Of the sixty-nine 
spirit licenses in Gothenburg which are exclusively granted to the 
Bolag, twenty-three are sublet to spirit merchants for retail trade 
who are only allowed to sell “ superior spirits” and at a minimum 
price of 1s. 10d. the litre ; these have consequently no contact with 
the working classes. Of the remainder, seventeen licenses are 
granted to hotels and restaurants not frequented by working 
men. The balance of twenty-nine, consisting of eighteen public- 
houses, seven shops selling only for consumption off the premises, 
and four eating-houses at which liquor is served only with meals, 
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are directly administered by the Bolag itself. A graphic account 
is given of the swallowing capacity of the Swede, and the writer 
shudders to think of what would go on without the control of the 
Bolag. The managers of the Company’s establishments receive 
from £60 to £300 a year, according to the size of the house, and 
make what they can by selling food and non-alcoholic drinks. 
They have no interest in the sale of the spirits, beer, or wine, and 
are forbidden to sell to customers already intoxicated or under 
eighteen years of age. In the Company’s retail shops the liquor is 
sold by the litre, and the writer tells us that “a jolly Sunday is 
cheap in Gothenburg.” The public-houses outside the “system ” 
sell a rather weaker beer than what is drunk in England, and 
“wines ” consisting of spirit and sugar and a little colouring and 
flavouring matter. None of these houses ars “tied,” and they 
close at eight o'clock. The retail trade in bottled beer is described 
as pervading the whole town, and as being subject to no con- 
; trol. 


The Times correspondent describes public opinion 
trans my in Sweden as being decisively in favour of com- 
SYSTEM. pany as against municipal control, and the Gothen- 
burg Bolag has been largely imitated both in 

Sweden and Norway. Its chief benefits are as follows: 1, Reduc- 
tion of the number of public-houses. 2. Improvement in their 
condition and conduct. 3. Shortened hours of sale. 4. Prohibi- 
tion of drinking by persons under eighteen years of age. 5. Im- 
provement in the liquor consumed. 6. Provision of good food in 
public-houses. 7. Elimination of personal gain behind the bar. 
The Bolag has been at work for twenty years, during which time 
spirit-drinking has been reduced from eighteen litres per head to 
nine. In spite of these satisfactory features of the system, the 
writer tells us that drunkenness has increased of late years, and 
that Gothenburg is a very drunken place. This revival is attri- 
buted to the increasing consumption of beer under the restrictions 
imposed on spirit-drinking. Home-drinking is also a local vice, of 
which evidence is afforded by the growth of drunkenness among 
women and children, while school-teachers complain of the in- 
creasing tendency to drink among boys. On the other hand, the 
substitution of beer for spirits as the intoxicating agent, coupled 
with improved feeding, under the Bolag has, so to speak, reformed 
the vice; and the Chief Constable of Gothenburg is cited as stating 
“that the drunkards who now pass through the hands of the 
police are not the miserable, sodden, diseased, and broken-down 
wretches that they used to be.” They have not the spirit-drinker’s 
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loathing for food, and their constitutions are better able to resist 
the effects of liquor. The investigator concludes his most interest- 
ing letter with the statement that the drunkenness of Gothenburg 
in the old days was “ perfectly appalling and without parallel.” 


In a final letter (The Times, December 31st), the 

ee oe possible extension of the Gothenburg System is 
discussed. It is apparently argued in Sweden that 

as the Bolag has checked spirit-drinking, it should be applied to 
beer-drinking, but the writer's inference from the increase of 
drunkenness is “that if a man wants to drink he will drink, and 
that if you make it difficult for him in one way he will do it in 
another.” “Clubbing” appears to be not unknown in Gothenburg, 
and those unable to obtain “branvin” occasionally resort to 
methylated spirits. Swedish public opinion appears to be very 
indulgent to drunkenness, and the beer-houses are on a lower level 
than our public-houses. The writer is rather dubious as to the 
applicability of the system to England, but thinks it quite 
worth while trying as an experiment, so long as we do not antici- 
pate too much from it. He has something interesting to say on 


the governing principle of the system, namely, the elimination of 
personal profit on liquor : — 


‘*In Gothenburg, I believe, it has areal value. But observation compels me to 
doubt whether it would make any appreciable difference in England. The vast 
majority of English public-houses are far more strictly conducted than most 
people suppose. No system will prevent people getting drunk on the premises. 
The Bolag certainly does not. On the whole, I should say a decent English 
publican is stricter than a Bolag manager, because a drunken man is more likely 
to get him into trouble by stopping and making a noise. As for ‘ pushing the 
sale,’ a public-house is not a draper’s shop, where the customers can be beguiled 
by a ‘cheap line’ or the ‘latest style.’ There is no such thing as ‘ pushing 
the sale.’ The difficulty is to get served, and so far as this goes the Bolag 
manager attends more promptly to his customers than any English publican | 
ever saw. Finally, there is the question of early closing, and this appears to me 
by far the most important and efficient difference between the English and the 
Gothenburg public-house. To dock the bar trade of five or six hours in the even- 
ing must enormously diminish the opportunities and temptations to drink. It is 
all over in Gothenburg just when they are setting to work in England. On this 
head it should be observed that the Swedish law places great power in the hands 
of the local authority apart from the system altogether. The legal hour for clos- 
ing is ten, but it may be advanced or retarded by the town authorities at pleasure. 
Thus in Gothenburg all public-houses close at eight, hotels and restaurants at 
twelve, while the Bolag shuts its bars at six or seven. Of course, this obviously 
means one law for the rich and another for the poor, and results in some curious 
anomalies. For instance, in one of the Bolag establishments the poor man on the 
ground floor cannot drink at the bar after six and is turned out at eight, while his 
social superior can have what he pleases up till eleven in a room above. The 
docile Swedish working man does not kick against the invidious distinction, but 
how would the free-born Briton take it ?” 
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This report on the Gothenburg System gathered an 
extrinsic, if painful, interest from the inexplicable 
conduct of the Bishop of Chester. It appears that, 
shortly prior to his visit to Sweden, The Times correspondent had 
attached his name to an article in a magazine called The Senate, in 
which the Bishop and other friends of public-house reform on 
Gothenburg lines were treated with considerable asperity and some 
flippancy. This article did not create much stir, and, presumably, 
did little damage to the cause; but it might fairly have been quoted 
as evidence of prejudice on the part of the writer, had his subsequent 
investigations been followed by a jaundiced report to The Times. 
Seeing, however, the nature of his letters, which appear to us to 
be of the greatest value to the friends of the “system,” and which 
actually recommend the adoption of an experiment on similar lines 
in this country, it is simply bewildering that the Bishop should 
have elected to treat him as an enemy. However, without any 
communication with The Times,the Bishop addressed a circular to the 
news agencies, identifying the writer of the letters with the author 
of the earlier article, denouncing his bias, and blaming The Times for 
employing “an agent of this sort.” For this extremely thoughtless 
proceeding, the Bishop incurred the overflowing wrath of Printing 
House Square, which believed that he had, by a piece of treachery, 
induced the special correspondent to reveal himself as The Senate's 
contributor. The whole Press followed suit, and it looked at one 
time as though the Bishop would be hounded out of his diocese. 
It is only due to him, now that all the facts are out, to clear him 
of any imputation of dishonourable conduct; for it appears that 
Mr. , when starting for Sweden, applied to the Bishop for some 
information to assist an enquiry he was making into the Gothen- 
burg System, for publication; moreover, the Bishop learnt from 
Sweden that Mr. had arrived on a mission from The Times. 
We state these rather tedious facts, as the reputation of a Bishop 
is a serious thing, and we think that the Bishop of Chester has, on 
the whole, had hard measure, though why he did not hail The 
Times writer as a convert we are quite unable to understand. 


THE BISHOP 
OF CHESTER. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes made a remarkable speech at the 

THe RIGHT fourth annual meeting of the British South Africa 
Hon. CECIL ‘i 

- HODES. Company on January 17th. He showed himself to 

be a statesman as well as a shrewd man of busi- 

ness. He vindicated the Matabele war on the simple ground that 

“we had to have that war or to leave the country ;” in fact, to be 


raided out by the Matabele. A result to the natives was that they 
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“no longer walked about with the fear of death over them.” 
Speaking of the advantage of extended trade, he said : “ The whole 
of your politics should be to allow your trade to grow, because you 
are not like France, producing a grand wine, and not like the 
United States, a world by itself, but a small province doing 
nothing but working up raw produce and distributing it over the 
world. You have done a wise thing, therefore, in remaining in 
Egypt and in taking Uganda; the retention of Egypt means the 
retention of an open market for your goods.” Mr. Rhodes desires 
a Customs Union between Great Britain and her Colonies, and 
wishes to introduce a clause into the Matabeleland Constitution 
forbidding that any but a revenue tariff should be levied upon 
British goods; upon this point he made a direct appeal to the 
British electorate “at the ensuing elections” to support his pro- 
posal. Someone had shown him on board the steamer a passage 
in The Daily Chronicle stating that “not a single unemployed 
workman in England is likely to secure a week’s steady labour as 
the result of the forward policy in South Africa.” To this he 
retorted: “We have built 200 miles of railway, the rails all made 
in England, and the locomotives also; we have constructed 1,300 
miles of telegraphs, the telegraph poles and wire all made in Eng- 
land.” It is curious that those who declaim most about the prin- 
ciple of a “living wage” cannot perceive that it is the “living 
trade” which provides and maintains the “living wage.” 


Sir John Seeley, K.C.M.G., the Regius Professor of 
Sir JOHN ~— History at Cambridge, died after a painless but 
SEELEY. ° 
hopeless illness on January 14th. He possessed 
great powers, and his death creates an irremediable void on the 
intellectual side of the University. In early life he became famous, 
without ever acknowledging the authorship, as the writer of Eece 
Homo, an earnest plea for natural religion, which would not nowa- 
days excite the animosity it then provoked. Of late years he 
devoted his splendidly equipped and original mind entirely to 
history, but he never affected to be a mere narrator, and had a 
pious horror of the picturesque. His work was above all marked 
by thoughtfulness, and while his facts were never impeached, or 
inferences strained, they were always found to be harmoniously 
grouped round a central and governing idea. This is conspicuously 
the case in his Life of Napoleon, while the doctrine of “the Ex- 
pansion of England” has founded a school which has taught the 
people of this island to breathe an ampler atmosphere. It has often 
been noticed with some soreness at Cambridge that very unequal 
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obituary honour is apportioned to the celebrities of the rival 
Universities by the Press. A Jowett or a Froude are accorded 
a bounteous flow of panegyric, while the death of a Seeley 
or a Thompson is received with a very indifferent display of 
emotion. The explanation of this unsatisfactory fact is simply 
that our great papers are, generally speaking, in the hands of Ox- 
ford men, who are not intentionally unjust, but they know their 
own great masters and professors, while those of Cambridge are 
mere names to them. Still the fact remains that The Times, our 
great Imperial organ, could not spare a leader to the author of The 
Expansion of England, while the only honour bestowed on the 
writer of Eece Homo in The Spectator was an unappreciative 
little note, winding up with a suggestion that Professor Mahafty 
should be “tempted over from Ireland” to replace Seeley! 
The only remedy we can suggest is for Cambridge to practise essay- 
writing, and to cultivate journalistic ambition. 


There is no country which claims the admiration 

“a —— of the world for her enlightenment and progress 
DREYFUS. as much as France, yet a scene has been enacted 
there recently, with official pomp and parade, that 

is worthy of the kingdom of Dahomey or Timbuctoo. It was 
called the “degradation” of Captain Dreyfus. This officer had 
been a Captain in the Artillery; he was said to be a man of con- 
siderable means, and so the motive of his crime remains unex- 
plained. He was accused and found guilty by a Military Court, 
which sat with closed doors, of “ having procured for a Foreign 
Power a certain number of secret documents connected with the 
National Defence,” in fact, of having treacherously sold them to a 
possible enemy of France. The Court, after mature deliberation, 
unanimously found him guilty, and he was condemned to trans- 
portation, perpetual imprisonment, and military degradation. It 
is, of course, impossible to conceive a man committing a viler 
offence; he deserved punishment and disgrace, but to the ordinary 
mind, uninflamed by passion, it would seem as if the brand of 
dismissal from the Service with ten years’ imprisonment would 
have been an ample chastisement. He had, however, to undergo 
public torture in order to satisfy the French thirst for vengeance. 
There is no cry that convulses the French people like that of 
“Trahison!” “Nous sommes trahis” is the formula which ex- 
plains all their misfortunes. A man once dubbed a traitor has but 
a small chance of receiving fair-play. It is impossible to conceive 
that seven French officers could have condemned Dreyfus without 
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the clearest evidence of his guilt, but at least, as the trial was 
secret and his defence unknown, beyond that he protested his 


innocence, the disreputable scene of public degradation might 
have been avoided. 


We hold that the scene which was enacted at the 

= a Ecole Militaire was much more a disgrace to France 
than it was to the culprit. The unfortunate man 

was brought out in the square in presence of the troops drawn up 
for the occasion. There was a dense crowd outside the railings: 
benches, trees, and the roofs of vehicles had their occupants. 
Presently an officer came up to the prisoner and tore off his 
epaulettes, plume, and the red stripe of his trousers which had been 
unstitched for the purpose: his sword was broken. The mob hissed 
vigorously during the performance. He had then, in his dilapi- 
dated condition, to make a penitential march round the line of 
troops, the silence being occasionally broken by a taunt, one officer 
exclaiming “Judas.” It was a horrible sight, and one that was 
most injurious to France. It was followed by another scandalous 
scene at La Rochelle when the prisoner was taken down there for 
embarcation. As soon as Captain Dreyfus came out of the station 
on his way to the prison-van he was set upon by a number of people 
who had collected to meet him and struck with their sticks and 
umbrellas amid cries of, “ Death to the traitor! kill him!” “The 
prisoner walked with a bowed head and firm step,” says The Times 
report, “ towards the van, taking no notice of the blows showered 
upon him.” The gendarmes had great difficulty in protecting him 
from further violence. And we are called upon to admire France ! 


It must be admitted that the machinery of the 
pee Pest. French Republic works well when it is called upon 
to replace a President. Monsieur Casimir-Perier 

resigned the Presidency on Tuesday evening, January 15th, quite 
unexpectedly ; the resignation was only officially communicated to 
the Chambers on the following day, that is to say upon Wednes- 
day morning. At half past seven on Thursday evening, a new 
President, Monsieur Félix Faure, was in office. He is a compara- 
tively unknown man, but has all the respectable qualities which 
are needed in the Head of a State. He is less of a mediocrity than 
Monsieur Carnot, and will play a sufficiently dignified réle in his 
high office; he is not cursed by high aspirations, but has always 
been an industrious, energetic, and capable man. He was Deputy 
Mayor for Havre, which town he has represented in the Chamber 
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for 14 years, and was an Under Secretary of State in four different 
Cabinets, commencing with Gambetta’s in 1881. Finally he be- 
came Minister of Marine in the Dupuy Cabinet, from which post 
he was translated to the Presidency of the Republic. The sensa- 
tion of his position—so sudden and unexpected—must have been 
strange when he woke up on the morning of the 18th. For several 
years he had held subordinate posts, and was hardly known out- 
side Parliamentary circles ; it is, however, only the obscure man 
who has not excited the rancour of parties. The new President is 
reported to be an agreeable man and addicted to sport; he wears 
an eyeglass with applomb, and the ladies of his family have quali- 
ties which will assist him to do the honours of the Elysée. 


As for Monsieur Casimir-Perier’s strange retreat, 
Tug DECAMPED there is little to be said in excuse of it. He had 
no business to undertake the office of President if 

he was not prepared to endure it for its term, or to abandon the 
post at the moment of all others when he could least be spared. A 
Ministerial Crisis was raging, and it was one which did not in any 
way affect his position as president. The Chamber had blundered 
into a stupid vote which subordinated the judicial to the legislative 
authority. Monsieur Dupuy, the Premier, was quite right to re- 
sign; and having resigned, the President’s assistance was needed 
to obtain a new Ministry. If the President intended to resign, his 
obvious duty was to pilot the country through the Ministerial 
Crisis before quitting his post. Instead of doing this, he aggra- 
vated affairs by retiring, and in a communication to the Chamber 
gave the most feeble explanation of his departure. He said 
he was provoked by the “campaign of slander which had been 
carried on against the Army, the Magistracy, and the Irresponsible 
Head of the State.” All sensible men know that one of the 
penalties of holding high office is to incur calumny. Detraction is 
the sole philosophy of life with many people. It is the entire 
sustenance of the lower order of politician and journalist, and should 
be regarded as a forin of homage to superiority. Anyhow, it has to 
be borne with. Monsieur Félix Faure has not yet been sufficiently 
prominent to have incurred calumny. The virulence with which 
it has now commenced upon his election to the Presidency may be 
regarded as his baptism of merit. We begin to think well of him. 
It was before such calumny that Monsieur Casimir-Perier ignobly 
fled. A strong man would have scorned it. The Socialists and 
Irreconcilables were jubilant. It is they who had driven the 
President from office, and now they are furious that they have 
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not profited by the vacancy. The “ Moderates,” to use the most 
comprehensive term, have placed their man in power: he was 
supported by the Royalists as a degree less objectionable to them 
than Monsieur Brisson. 


Monsieur Félix Faure’s first duty was to summon 
Tus nee the man most likely to be able to form a Ministry. 

This was Monsieur Bourgeois,a gentleman who tries 
to be both a Moderate and a Radical. A new departure was antici- 
pated with his advent to power. He was trusted even by Monsieur 
Clemenceau and Monsieur Millerand. After a week’s struggle he 
resigned the task as hopeless; which is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the Moderates and Radicals are as much divided as the 
Monarchists and Republicans. A frankly Radical Ministry, formed 
by Monsieur Brisson, is probably the best solution of the French 
dilemma—the Radicals would probably soon learn their numer- 
ical weakness, and their pretensions to be the “ Peuple” and “ La 
France” require exposure. 


Monsieur Ribot has been spoken of as Premier 

a and has had an interview with the President. 

There is no man who would do greater honour to 

France as Prime Minister. He belongs eminently to the States- 

man order of politician, and made an admirable Foreign Secretary, 

daring even to be just to England. He is not blatant, and for this 

reason is not to the front so much as those who are far inferior to 

him. His difficulty would be with the Extreme Right and the 
Extreme Left. 


The monotonous record of Japanese triumphs 
THE WAR continues. Victories have occurred in Manchuria. 
BETWEEN CHINA é 

AND JAPAN, ‘Lhe Japanese have advanced steadily towards 
Moukden, defeating the Chinese on every occasion 

when they have met, and capturing various towns with unpronounce- 
able names. The casualties have not been great on either side in 
the encounters which have taken place. There has not been one 
heavy battle during the whole war; but the gallant perseverance 
of the Japanese in wintry Manchuria has been remarkable. The 
most striking operation, however, is that which has been undertaken 
against the fortified harbour and arsenal of Wei-hai-wei, a place 
occupying the same position on the southern side of the Straits 
which form the entrance of the Guif of Petchili as Port Arthur on 
the northern side. The remnant of the Chinese Fleet, which in- 
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cludes two fine Iron-clads, has sought refuge here and will in all 
probability be caught in a trap. Two expeditions have been des- 
patched for the purpose of investing Wei-hai-wei. One of these 
appeared on the western coast where the town of Teng Chou was 
bombarded and occupied by 2,000 Japanese troops, who thus com- 
mand the main road to Pekin, while telegraphic communication to 
the threatened city is cut off On the 19th January the main body 
of the expedition, which consisted of 25,000 men and siege material, 
was landed without difficulty in Yung-tcheng Bay. From here the 
advance is to be made on Wei-hai-wei, the distance to which is 
thirty miles. A third force has landed at Ning-Hai. The Chinese 
are said to have only 11,000 troops at Wei-hai-wei besides the 
sailors, a far smaller number than those that surrendered so 
promptly at Port Arthur. They are, however, said to be com. 
manded by European officers. As the entire Japanese victories 
may be attributed to European methods, this is a small point in 
favour of Chinese resistance. Presumably Wei-hai-wei will be 
captured. Let us hope that the event will not be sullied by a 
shameful massacre such as that which followed the fall of Port 
Arthur. 


It is necessary that publicity should be given to 


THe Port the hideous attrocities which were committed by 
ARTHUR ATROCI- 


TIES, the Japanese army upon the capture of Port 
Arthur, and to the horror they have inspired in 

Europe. The Times correspondent, whose letters had previously 
shown much admiration for the Japanese, and who had extolled 
their care of wounded prisoners at Hiroshima, wrote a terrible 


account of the scenes he had witnessed at Port Arthur. He 
said :— 


‘* At the earliest possible moment every foreign Correspondent escaped from the 
horrifying scene to a place where freedom of speech would be safe ; and as we 
sailed away from Port Arthur on the Nagato Maru eight days ago, almost as- 
tonished to find ourselves escaping alive from the awful epidemic of incredible 
brutality, the last sounds we heard were those of shooting, of wanton murder, 
continued the fifth day after the great battle. Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday were spent by the soldiery in murder and pillage from dawn to dark, in 
mutilation, in every conceivable kind of nameless atrocity, until the town became 
a ghastly Inferno to be remembered with a fearsome shudder until one’s dying 
day. I saw corpses of women and children—three or four in the streets, more in 
the water. None of the Japanese dreamed that their guests from the West were 
filled with horror, indignation, and disgust. It was a relief to get away from that 
flood of fiendish exultation, to escape from the effusive glee of our former friends, 
who would overwhelm us with their attentions which we loathed like caresses from 
the ghouls of hell.” 


All Europe has admired the tactics, energy, and dash of the 
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Japanese ; they have so far been the darlings of fortune. Their 
pride is that they have Europeanized themselves. They have 
imitated our institutions, our customs, and our armaments. Since 
they acknowledge European lead and claim to be our followers, it 
is only befitting that we should stigmatize as they deserve the 
horrible scenes enacted after Port Arthur had surrendered and 
resistance had ceased. Such scenes seem to reveal a Mongolian 
barbarism which—in times of excitement—no European training 
or mummery can divert or restrain. 


The Hungarian crisis has terminated, and the 
Liberal Party remains in power with the same 
programme but with a different chief. It is diffi- 
cult to see why Dr. Wekerle should not have remained Premier. 
His successor, Baron Banffy, represents exactly the same principles, 
and previous to undertaking the formation of a Ministry, he ob- 
tained a promise of the Royal support in passing the two ecclesias- 
tical Bills which had been resisted previously, and led, therefore, 
to Dr. Wekerle’s resignation. The crisis and the negotiations 
which accompanied it have proved the strength of the Hungarian 
Liberal Party. This Party, it must be remembered, is only dualist 
in domestic policy: it has always supported the foreign policy of 
the Empire, and defended the principle of unity in the Dual 
State. 


THE HUNGARIAN 
CRISIS, 


cette ARP 


rae wa LEP EI I ROE 


AN IRISH COMPROMISE? 


1. 


THERE are many who consider the present position of the Irish 
Home Rule question not unfavourable to its settlement on a basis 
of compromise. They believe that the legitimate aspirations of 
the Irish may be satisfied, without the grant to a local division of 
the United Kingdom of an executive and legislative independence, 
repugnant to a majority of the people of Great Britain. 

Those who hold this opinion assume, rightly or wrongly, that 
the friends of Home Rule are less confident of early, or even of 
ultimate success, than they once were, and that the Unionist 
leaders have become alive to the impossibility of permanently 
meeting the Irish demands by a simple refusal. 

This may, very possibly, be the case. The advocates of Irish 
Home Rule can hardly have failed to perceive that its adoption, in 
any sense which would recognize a separate Irish nationality, be- 
comes increasingly improbable, or that the establishment of a 
Legislature and an Executive at Dublin, claiming respectively to 
represent and to govern the whole of Ireland, would meet with 
obstinate resistance in Ireland itself. 

It has become plain, too, that such support as has been ob- 
tained in England for the principle of Irish Home Rule has, in a 
very great degree, been given on the express or tacit understanding 
that a real and not a merely nominal supremacy and control over 
Ireland are still to be retained and exercised by the Imperial Par- 
liament and the Imperial Government. And the apparently in- 
creasing apathy and indifference of English Liberals to the question 
gives ominous warning that the measure is one which they tolerate 
rather than one which they passionately desire. 

On the other hand, the most determined Unionist must admit 
that the question is not now in the same position as in the spring 
of 1892. 

Since that time, a General Election has shown that a majority 
of the electorate have, to say the least, no strong antipathy to the 
principle of Home Rule. The responsible advisers of the Crown 


have introduced a Bill into Parliament for the creation of a vir- 
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tually independent Irish Parliament. A majority of the House 
of Commons, though not a large one, has pronounced in favour of 
that measure. These are facts, which, however they may be re- 
regarded, are indubitable, nor can the Irish Question ever again 
be in exactly the same position as before their occurrence. 


‘Over the past, not Jove himself has power. 
What has been, has been.” 


Nor can it be denied that causes which have advanced thus far 
have usually advanced farther, and in the end proved triumphant. 
Such considerations may, perhaps, incline both parties to regard, 
with more favour than formerly, a measure of compromise. But 
its adoption would involve on either side a surrender, which 
neither may be willing to make. The Home Rulers must re- 
nounce the attempt to create a semi-independent Irish nation ; 
the Unionists must be prepared to grant to the Irish people the 
privileges of local self-government with no niggard hand. 

The Unionist leaders have always, above all things, maintained 
the oneness of the United Kingdom, and the necessity for regard- 
ing every part of it as only a portion of one homogeneous whole. 
In the face of recent legislation, which has established County 
Councils, District Councils, and Parish Councils throughout Great 
Britain, it is difficult for those who insist on the unity of the 
Kingdom to deny to its Irish Provinces all extension of self- 
government. To do so would set up as marked a distinction 
between Ireland and the other parts of the United Kingdom, 
in one direction, as the establishment of a National Parliament 
at Dublin would in another. There is no reason to suppose 
the Unionist party faithless to its professed principles, or opposed 
to all local self-government in Ireland. If it be so, negotiation 
is impossible. 

So, too, if the friends of Home Rule are determined to reject 
every scheme which does not recognize a separate Irish nationality, 
and set up an Irish Executive practically independent of England, 
they must continue to encounter the steady resistance of that great 
mass of the British people who, whatever their Party politics, 
are too deeply attached to the unity of the Empire to endure 
any risk of its division. In either case, the weary struggle must 
still go on, with no prospect of a speedy issue. The chances of 
ultimate success, it may be admitted, are, perhaps, in all such con- 
tests, rather in favour of the party of change than of that of 
resistance, but it is only at a distant day that such suecess can be 
hoped for ; and long before it arrives, the chapter of accidents may 
have given an entirely new turn to the whole current of affairs. 

But can any such pretension to an independent nationality be set 
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up for Ireland by, at all events, the English advocates of Home 
Rule? Is it not notorious that among those who voted for the 
measure in both Houses of Parliament many did so on the strength 
of declarations as to the essentially subordinate character of the 
proposed Irish Legislature? Can even the Irish Parliamentary 
leaders of the movement insist on such a claim? Whatever 
may have been the language of agitators, the avowed expectations 
of some men, and the secret hopes of others, the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government have repeatedly declared that the 
supremacy of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament was not 
impaired by the measure which they had introduced; that it 
was one, not of separation, but of closer union between England 
and Ireland. Whether this was or was not a true description of 
the Bill it is unnecessary now to enquire, and is immaterial to our 
arguinent. It is sufficient to remember that these declarations were 
received by the Irish leaders generally without dissent, and called 
forth no popular expression of repudiation in Ireland itself. It 
would not be easy for the Ministers of the Crown now to avow 
that a practically independent Ireland was the object aimed at, 
nor have we any right to impute to them any such intention. 
Such an admission would cause a serious defection from the Eng- 
lish supporters of Home Rule, and greatly increase the improba- 
bility of its adoption. 

It would seem, therefore, that the best hope of a successful 
compromise would lie in the recognition on the one side of the fact 
that, in a really United Kingdom, it is desirable that privileges 
accorded to one part of it should, if possible, be accorded to all, 
und on the other side in a serious and frank acceptance of the pro- 
position that the supremacy of the Crown and of the Imperial 
Parliament are to be maintained and the unity of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland carefully preserved. 

Approaching the question in this sense, what are the factors 
which the framers of a compromise must take into account, a 
(disregard of any one of which would necessarily prove fatal to any 
chance of success. They are: 

1. The wish of the inhabitants of the Irish Provinces of the 
United Kingdom for a greater degree of self-government ; 

2. The determination of Ulster to repudiate the authority of an 
Irish Parliament, a repudiation which would probably take the 
form of refusing to return Members to it, or to pay the taxes it 
might impose ; 

3. The reluctance of the great body of the people of England, 
including many of those who have voted in favour of the abstract 
principle of Home Rule,—(on the particular measure of 1893 they 
have never had an opportunity of voting),—to imperil the unity of 
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the Kingdom by the creation of an, at least, semi-independent 
national legislature and government in Ireland. 

The only form of compromise which could hope for any general 
acceptance would therefore appear to be the creation of Provincial 
Councils for Leinster, Munster, Connaught, and Ulster, empowered 
to deal legislatively with certain subjects strictly defined by Parlia- 
ment, and armed with large powers, but, like all local institutions in 
Great Britain, subject to the direct control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Parliament,—a Government in which Irish- 
men usually find a place, and a Parliament in which Ireland is, 
proportionately to its population, largely over-represented. 

Such Provincial Councils would, of course, be regarded as in- 
adequate by those whose secret or declared aspirations point to 
the practical severance of Ireland from the rest of the United 
Kingdom. Nor would they satisfy men who have before them a 
vision of place, and pay, and power, as members of the Executive 
Government of an Irish Nation. But it is by no means certain 
that they would not fully meet the wishes of a large portion of the 
Irish people—possibly of so large a portion as to render the dis- 
content of agitators comparatively harmless. 

However the fact may be disguised by the prominence of noisy 
demagogues, and by the enthusiasm and excitability of the Irish 
character, nothing is more certain than that it is on social and 
material progress, rather than on political objects, that the hearts 
of the bulk of the Irish peasantry are really set. It is to the en- 
couragement and promotion of such progress rather than to elec- 
toral and legislative machinery that we must look for improvement 
in the condition of the country. To this end Provincial Councils, 
properly chosen, might materially contribute. 

I purposely abstain from any suggestions either as to the manner 
in which the Provincial Councils should be constituted or the exact 
functions which they should be called on to discharge. These are 
matters to be settled after the principle of their establishment has 
been accepted. However they be constituted, and whatever their 
powers, such Provincial Councils as I have here advocated would 


afford a considerable field to legitimate ambition, and would give 
honourable employment to many men now either idle or taking 


part in political agitation for want of more useful occupation. 

If it be urged, as no doubt it may be urged, that a proposal 
to establish Provincial Councils with large powers in Ireland is a 
departure from the principle I have just laid down, that in an 
United Kingdom the liberties and privileges of all its component 
parts should be the same, I reply that I see no objection, but on 


the contrary much advantage, in the extension to Great Britain of 


a similar process of devolution. 
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But whatever degree of local self-government may, under any 
compromise, be given to Ireland, it is essential that the measure 
conferring it should be accompanied by other measures to con- 
solidate the true union of the Queen’s subjects living on either 
side of the Irish Channel. 

Those who planned the Union had every reason to anticipate 
its success. They were encouraged by the example of the Union 
with Scotland, which had then lasted for about as long a period as 
the Union with Ireland now has. That Union had been regarded 
by Scotsmen as an irreparable injury to Scottish interests. Two 
rebellions had taken place, the second and more serious of which 
had occurred little more than fifty years before the date of the 
Irish Union. And yet, in the half-century which had elapsed 
since its suppression, England and Scotland had been so completely 
welded together, that in all which concerned the national life of 
Britain, there was no difference of interest or distinction of feeling 
between those born on either side of the Tweed. Unfortunately, there 
were not a few essential differences between the relations of England 
with Ireland and with Scotland. Some were due to natural and 
other causes which did not admit of their removal, but on two 
points which judicious legislation might have dealt with, the ex- 
ample and warning afforded by the precedent of Scotland were 
disregarded. 

The results of the union of 1707 would not have been equally 
satisfactory if the Presbyterian clergy in Scotland had been hostile 
to the new order of things, or if a Viceroy and some of the machi- 
nery of Government had remained in Edinburgh to keep alive the 
tradition of an independent kingdom. 

Happily for Scotland, the Church of the People had, before the 
Union, become the Established Church of the State, and as 
happily, the Government of Queen Anne, in accordance with the 
dictates of logic and good sense, abolished the Scottish Privy 
Council and removed the Lord High Commissoner from Holyrood. 

The resistance of George III. prevented the Union with Ireland 
from being accompanied by the grant of political privileges to 
Roman Catholics, and the endowment, or at least the payment by 
the State, of the Roman Catholic clergy. In that resistance, 
George III. probably only gave expression to the national feeling 
of England and Scotland at the time. When in 1829 the Duke 
of Wellington succeeded in passing the great measure of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, though the payment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy was felt to be desirable, it was thought too dan- 
gerous an experiment to be tried. Fifteen years later Sir Robert 
Peel made a tentative step in the shape of an increased grant 
to the College of Maynooth. But the Protestant clamour raised 
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was such as effectually to prevent any further advance in this 
direction. The subsequent disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland removed a grievance and perhaps got rid of 
some of the odium and ill-will attaching to the English connex- 
ion, but the time for giving to the Roman Catholic clergy that 
strong interest in the stability of existing institutions which is born 
of establishment and endowment, had then passed away for ever. 

But the case is quite otherwise as regards the Lord Lieutenancy. 
Its retention after the Union was, from the very beginning, a 
mistake. It was, in theory, anomalous, for if a kingdom be in every 
part one, a Viceroy over a particular portion of it is surely out of 
place. Its influence was, in practice, mischievous, for it kept alive 
the idea that Ireland was a separate kingdom and a separate State. 
But its retention, in the first instance, was perhaps justifiable, and 
certainly natural. When packets might be detained for days, if not 
weeks, by unfavourable winds, the presence in Ireland of a highly- 
dlaced officer, charged with all the authority which delegation 
would give, was perhaps indispensable: when steam had rendered 
communication rapid and certain, all excuse for the continuance 
of a mischievous survival disappeared. 

It is not, I believe, very generally known, but it is neverthe- 
less the case, that Sir Robert Peel seriously contemplated the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. When Lord Heytesbury was 
sent to Ireland, in 1844, it was with a more or less fixed purpose 
that he should be the last of the Viceroys, and under an impression 
on the part of the Cabinet that he would be so. The failure of the 
potato crop in the following year, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
the fall of the Government of Sir Robert Peel, prevented any 
serious effect being given to these intentions, and the Viceroyalty 
has continued to exist for another half-century. But in any scheme 
which is to bring England and Ireland into closer relation, the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty should find a place, and the question 
is one of those which would have to be considered by any conference 
of political leaders which might assemble to discuss a scheme of 
compromise. 

I do not anticipate that such a meeting will take place, nor, if 
it did so, am I very sanguine as to the success of any negotiations 
which might be entered into. There are too many prejudices to 
overcome—too many personal interests are opposed to any arrange- 
ment—the passions of many are still too hot—-to render the work 
of conciliation easy. But the experiment would have a better 
chance of success now than was the case two years ago, and such 
a conference of political leaders if they would agree to meet would 
be highly useful, if only in bringing out more clearly, as it certainly 
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Rule advocates. To some, the only value of Home Rule is as 
a step towards independence and separation. These, of course, 
would reject the idea of any negotiation on such a basis as I 
have indicated. Others, again, are prepared honestly to recognize 
their position as citizens of the United Kingdom, but, for various 
reasons, desire that one subordinate Legislature should be estab- 
lished for the whole of Ireland. Personally, I should not see 
much objection to this, if the subordination were clearly defined, 
and capable of being readily enforced; but it is manifestly im- 
practicable. Ulster will have none of it; and to set on foot a 
civil war by Act of Parliament is an absurdity of which it is diffi- 
cult to believe even Irish legislators capable. But it is on the 
number and influence of those who desire that Irishmen should 
enjoy local self-government rather than that Ireland should be 
independent, that it would depend whether any negotiation at all 
were possible or if undertaken would arrive at any satisfactory 


result. . 
re STANMORE. 


IL. 

THERE is a great deal of truth in the old proverb that we should 
“never look a gift-horse in the mouth.” Mr. McEwan is, at the 
present moment, a peculiarly valuable gift-horse. But are his pro- 
posals not a little belated? I entirely concur with the honourable 
gentleman when he practically tells the Irish Party that the Home 
Rule game is up. No thoughtful man, who knows anything either 
about Ireland or about the British Democracy, can have a doubt in 
his mind about the fact. In Great Britain the masses of the people, 
never at any time very keen about Home Rule, are simply sick of 
it. In Ireland itself the people are thinking about other things. 
Even the Parliamentary orators have dropped the question, and 
Land Reform is now the staple of all their speeches. “This,” 
Mr. McEwan would say, “demonstrates the soundness of my posi- 
tion, and makes it clear that the time is opportune for a second 
Round-Table Conference.” I do not think so. And I should like 
to say briefly and clearly why I have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion. 

It is not that I disagree with Mr. McEwan’s conclusions. I 
think he is absolutely right. Home Rule, in the Gladstonian 
sense, is dead. For it there is no resurrection. And I also — 
agree that an indefinite continuation of the present régime in 
Ireland is impossible. If Parliament will not grant Home Rule 
in the shape of an Irish Legislature and Executive it ought, and in 
my opinion it must, agree to great changes in the local administra- 
tion of the affairs of the country. I do not know exactly what Mr. 
McEwan means by the abolition of Dublin Castle. Different 
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people have used the phrase, and they have each attached their 
own meaning to it. But if the Member for Central Edinburgh 
means that the office of Lord Lieutenant should be abolished, 
that there should be a Secretary of State responsible to Parlia- 
ment for Irish affairs, that the Government offices and boards 
should be re-constructed and popularized, and that a broad and 
liberal system of Local Government should take the place of the 
present system of local control, then I am heartily with him. But 
as for a Conference, in which he seems to think the Tories would 
have such delight, I am not so sure. And for two reasons. 

First of all, the Government Party cannot afford to show even 
the slightest symptom of surrender. When all has been said that 
can be said from the standpoint of compromise, the Gladstonian 
Party are held as in the grip of a vice. Nobody believes in their 
passionate attachment to Home Rule. But votes are votes. And 
with eighty Nationalist votes in the House of Commons,and perhaps 
fifty Liberal seats in the country under Nationalist control, the posi- 
tion is very tight indeed. I do not see how any Gladstonian can 
afford to go Mr. McEwan’s way. Here and there, of course, there 
are men placed in a position of comparative independence, who 
may speak out and go their own way. But, as a rule, the Party is 
hopelessly jammed. Then from the Unionist standpoint, what is 
there to induce the Party to seek for compromise? The supreme 
object of all Unionists at the present moment is to act so as to 
win the next election. Why should they pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for Mr. McEwan or his Party? Home Rule is unpopular, 
to the last degree, in the British constituencies. At every bye- 
election the Gladstonian candidate shirks it. He never faces it 
until compelled to do so. Mr. Lever called it “a red-herring drawn 
across the track” at Birkenhead. Mr. Robson ignored it in Forfar- 
shire. Mr. Reckitts fought shy of it at Brigg. And Mr. hnpey 
preferred to discuss market-gardening at Evesham. But they dare 
not drop it. This would mean the instant collapse of the Govern- 
ment. It would mean the wilderness for a generation for the 
Party. Why should the Unionists, in front of a General Election, 
assist the Gladstonian Home Rulers by arranging a compromise ? 
The policy from the Party standpoint would be indefensible. 

To my mind, the way of the Unionist Party is plain. Mr. Glad- 
stone committed a frightful blunder in 1886. I say nothing as to 
his motives in adopting Home Rule. But he imagined that he 
could carry the country with him in his change. He utterly failed 
todo so. He split the Liberal Party in two. He banished from 
its ranks almost the whole Party of moderation—the men who 
might have been relied upon to apply the brake upon the wild 
schemes that were coming to the front. Inthe middle of the fight, 
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as was foreseen, the right honourable gentleman retired, leaving to 
other and less experienced men a terrible legacy. The Party, as 
everybody knows, is now torn by feuds and dissensions. Sir 
George Trevelyan and Mr. Bryce speak of “seeming differences ” ! 
Is the difference of Mr. Alfred Illingworth with the Government a 
“seeming difference” ? Is Mr. McEwan’s trouble nothing? Why, 
everybody knows what is going on. Noone can spend an hour in 
the House, or at the Clubs, without feeling it in the air. The pace 
is too fast for the old Liberals, who, not caring for Home Rule, 
stuck fast to Mr. Gladstone. They are uneasy. And they show 
it. Every move forward taken by the Government increases their 
alarm. And whilst they themselves hold on to the Party, the 
younger members of their families are going over to the Tories 
wholesale. They do not make a half-way house even at Liberal- 
Unionism. And the stampede is universal. 

The whole question has, in my opinion, passed out of the region 
of Conferences. The people must decide it. The electors of the 
United Kingdom must say AYE or No to the question of an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Executive. Should they decide clearly 
and unequivocally in favour of the Gladstonian Party, then those 
who agree with me must make the best of it. Should they decide 
in the opposite sense, as I think them likely to do, the responsi- 
bility of dealing with Ireland will devolve upon the Unionist 
Party. I have no manner of doubt as to what their policy ought 
to be: an honest Land System, Local Government wide as that 
of Great Britain, the settlement of the question of Higher Educa- 
tion, the most kindly and sympathetic attention to the western 
seaboard of the country, and a resolute enforcement of the law— 
this will clearly be the duty of the Unionist Party. I may be told 
that I have sketched work for an entire Parliament—that Great 
Britain requires attention, and that Ireland cannot again be allowed 
to monopolize the whole time and attention of the Legislature. I 
agree. But if the Unionists are wise Mr. Morley may possibly 
settle the Land Problem next Session, and so save them a world of 
trouble and difficulty. And for the rest, some way must be found 
of adapting the machinery of Parliament so that it can meet the 


legitimate needs of the people in every part of the Three King- 
doms. 


A Liperat Unionist M.P. 


II. 
In 1887 and 1888 the “ Home Rule” policy was the armament of 
the Liberal Party. At the time their fortunes appeared the lowest, 
their hopes were the highest. In Ireland resistance to the law had 
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almost reached the point of revolution, the Irish Parliamentary 
Party was compact, and disciplined under the guidance of an incom- 
parable leader, ruthless evictions and harsh and sometimes cruel 
administration of the law excited the sympathy of the English 
people, while the glowing rhetoric of Mr. Gladstone kindled 
popular enthusiasm in favour of the cause he advocated. Hada 
General Election taken place at any time between the autumn of 
1887 and the end of 1888, or perhaps even later, the balance of 
probability is that the Party of Home Rule would have achieved a 
great triumph at the polls. 

But for the enemies of Home Rule the Septennial Act saved the 
situation. Administrative severity quelled the spirit of rebellion, 
while beneficial legislation allayed discontent and alleviated dis- 
tress; the fall of Mr. Parnell deprived Ireland of her one great 
statesman, and left her with the fatal inheritance of cabal and in- 
trigue. English sympathy in part satisfied by Mr. Balfour's re- 
medial legislation became gradually estranged by the manifold 
ineptitudes of contending factions, and finally the prolonged 
neglect by the Legislature of promised Social Reforms has diverted 
the energies of the English electorate to objects of more immediate 
interest, to itself. 

In vain do Ministers of the Crown make formal declarations of 
their continued obligation to establish Home Rule; in vain are the 
optimist assurances for the future and the ingenious apologies for 
the present, with which Irish leaders seek to pacify popular indig- 
nation in Ireland ; it is tolerably certain that the English electorate 
are wholly without enthusiasm for Home Rule, and it is absolutely 
certain that without that enthusiasm, unless the attitude of the 
Conservative Party change, the House of Lords stands an insuper- 
able barrier to its realization. 

The indifference and apathy of the English electorate in no 
sense indicates that the urgent necessity for the settlement of the 
“Trish Question” has in the smallest degree abated. History has 
taught us that the sentiment of the Irish peasant in favour of 
national self-government is indestructible, and where that senti- 
ment finds permanent expression in eighty Parliamentary votes, 
unless Parliament be subverted, it cannot remain for any long 
period disregarded or unsatisfied. 

The attitude of the Home Rule Party in the Parliament of 
1880, and the declarations of Mr. Parnell in 1885, when he returned 
to Parliament with a largely increased following, amply justified 
the pronouncement of Mr. Gladstone, that “Ireland blocks the 
way.” In spite of the most drastic rules of procedure, a solid 
section of eighty Members possess the power 
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the legislative machinery of Parliament. During the Parliament 
of 1886-92, reliant upon the return of the Liberal Party to power, 
and the fulfilment of Mr. Gladstone’s pledges, anxious also not to 
offend by hostile action the susceptibilities of the English people, 
they exercised that power with moderation and forbearance. From 
tactical motives, which may not commend themselves to the judg- 
ment of all, they have been quiescent after the rejection of “ Home 
Rule” by the House of Lords, and permitted the Liberal Party to 
substitute the policy of “filling the cup,” for that of “Ireland 
blocks the way.” No rational person can doubt that were the 
Liberal Party to abandon the Home Rule cause, or were the Con- 
servative Party at the next election to be returned to power, the 
Irish Members would pursue tacti¢s of uncompromising and re- 
lentless obstruction, in forms and with results which menace 
disaster to Parliamentary Government. 

But obstruction is not, indeed, the greatest evil to be appre- 
hended from the unsatisfied demand for Home Rule. In these 
days, when, apart from Home Rule and certain organic changes in 
which the electorate take but slight interest, the immediate policy 
of the two great Parties is not widely divergent, when the forces 
of Liberalism are weakened by Unionist secession, and the hostile 
attitude of that section of the electorate, which, under the title 
of the “Independent Labour Party,” is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant political factor—the Liberals cannot count upon the con- 
tinuance of that marked Parliamentary predominence which, since 
the Reform Bill of 1832, has fallen to their lot. If that be so, the 
Irish representatives will be, as indeed they are now, the arbiters of 
Party Government. 

The foregoing observations will not be profitless if they direct 
consideration to the question of co-operative effort on the part of 
Liberals and Conservatives to find some rational solution of the 
Irish problem. 

It cannot be fairly contended that it is to the interest of either 
political Party that the issue should remain open. Neither Party 
gain advantage therefrom. For while on the one hand the Liberals 
appropriate eighty per cent. of Irish representation, which, under 
normal conditions, would probably in the main constitute a Con- 
servative and reactionary factor in Party Government, on the other 
hand the Conservatives have secured from Unionist sentiment in 
England an equal, or nearly equal, electoral advantage. 

But if the settlement of the Lrish controversy be ambiguous in 
its effects upon the fortunes of Party, its wholesome influence upon 
the domestic and Imperial interests of the United Kingdom needs 
no demonstration. 

Recently one or two Liberal Members of Parliament, possibly 
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influenced by Lord Rosebery’s despairing reference to the “ pre- 
dominant partner,” have broken free from the restraints of Party 
discipline, and almost in terms demanded that the Government 
should reconsider its position in relation to Home Rule, and en- 
deavour to effect a compromise whereby, with the concurrence of 
both political Parties, this constitutional controversy may, upon a 
permanent basis, be concluded. 

Most laudable are all efforts tending in the direction of this end, 
and were the controversy confined to English parties an accommo- 
dation need not be difficult of attainment. At the inception of the 
controversy, before it had entered fully and irrevocably upon the 
phase of Party strife, politicians of all parties had spoken with more 
than characteristic candour. Lord Salisbury, in his famous New- 
port speech, notified his general approval of the extension of Local 
Government to Ireland on a scale larger than that embraced by our 
conceptions of municipal or county Government. Lord Hartington 
contemporaneously stated he was prepared to support “a large ex- 
tension of the powers of local self-government in Ireland, and 
to undertake large reforms in the structure of the Executive 
Government”; while Mr. Chamberlain, speaking for the Radical 
section of the Liberal Party, expressed his desire to see a “ National 
Council” established in Ireland. The prescribed limits of this 
article will not permit a comparative analysis of the constitutional 
results likely to ensue in adaptation of the principles of Irish 
Local Government enunciated by the various Party leaders. It is 
enough to note that they all contemplated an extension of Local 
Government to Ireland associated with a larger autonomy than 
that involved in the English or Scotch systems. 

So far, however, we have glanced at the question of compromise 
solely from the British point of view. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Lords Rosebery and Salisbury could discover some 
modus vivendi without any great wrench to their convictions. 
But Ireland is an essential party to the validity and efficacy of any 
settlement, and it has been the evil fate of the Irish people to lose 
in Mr. Parnell the one man who could declare their will and com- 
mand their obedience. With the disintegrated atoms that now 
constitute the Irish Parliamentary Party a binding compact is un- 
attainable. Mr. Justin McCarthy, with singular grace and dignity, 
fulfils the functions of titular leader over the larger section of the 
Party, but Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, and Mr. O’Brien constitute a 
leadership in Commission, and now that Commission is in the 
throes of dissolution. Mr. Redmond, though he represents the 
strongest national elements in I[reland—the higher intelligence of 
the urban population, and the enthusiasm and vigour of the 
younger generation of Irishmen—lacks the influence that numbers 
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can alone afford. Mutual jealousies and personal animosities for- 
bid the hope of united action, and thus, were no other obstacle to 
intervene, these melancholy dissensions render even the opening 
of negotiations impracticable. 

Furthermore, if the Irish Party enjoyed the same unity which 
characterized it when under the control of Mr. Parnell, there is 
nothing in the utterances of any responsible Irish politician, nor 
in the present political position, to indicate that the Nationalist 
Party would court or even submit to any compromise of their claim 
to a Parliament, with authority over the whole of Ireland and with 
an Executive dependent upon that Parliament. Only in the event 
of the defeat of the Liberal Party at the next General Election is it 
possible that the Irish Party may reconsider their position rather 
than prolong for an indefinite period a struggle which will, though 
it attain a final triumph, while it lasts make Ireland the theatre 
of racial feuds and civil disorder, and retard her economic develop- 
ment. 

The proposal for settlement cannot proceed from the Liberal 
Party. That Party has entered into engagements from which it 
would only be justified in withdrawing when the British electorate 
have clearly and unmistakably repudiated the Home Rule policy. 
That event has not happened. On the contrary, so far, at least, as 
electoral results are concerned, the process of conversion to Mr, 
Gladstone’s policy has not been unsubstantial. The issue rests with 
the result of the coming election. It cannot be demanded that 
the Liberal Party should play the part of Ixion at the wheel; but 
on the other hand, it will not suffer itself to be retarded by the de- 
moralization of its Irish allies, nor intimidated by the obduracy of 
the House of Lords. 


L. A, ATHERLEY-JONEs. 


IV. 
THE question whether Ireland shall have a form of local govern- 
ment nearly identical with that given to England and Scotland is one 
thing, whether it should be given as the result of a compromise 
between political parties is another; and whether such a compromise 
would terminate, or even delay, the agitation for a separate Parlia- 
ment is a third question. 

A compromise between the leaders of three political parties must 
clearly ditfer from one between private persons. Even the English 
leaders cannot bind their immediate successors, and perhaps not 
many of their present supporters. The Irish leaders, still more 
ephemeral, could still less guarantee Ireland’s future policy. Irish 
Members would still remain, and so would the great precedent set 
ten years ago. A Party which has once “found salvation” in 
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Home Rule might as suddenly find it again the next time that 
Irish representatives cast the balance of power. 

But have Home Rulers, British or Irish, yet asked for such a 
compromise ? Did Mr. McEwan speak only for himself, as a 
future Liberal Unionist ? or was he saying what other Gladstonians 
think but will not say? or was he a pilot-engine for the Premier 
himself? His credentials are not known, and his proposals are by 
no means clear. “The result,” he says, “might not be a Parlia- 
ment,” but he seems to think it fairly might be. He speaks of the 
present system as “foreign domination,” and of any result of a 
compromise as only a “ beginning” for more to follow. 

This is hardly the basis for a lasting compromise, even if any 
compromise could last long. For the next Parliament we hope, 
and our opponents fear, Home Rule is scotched. If time can kill 
it, it can be as well killed without as with a compromise. Our 
opponents are handicapped by the heavy weight of their Home 
Rule scheme. Why should we take it off their back? The issue 
is clear now, and because it is clear the constituencies, we think, 
are with us. Why should we confuse it? We do not want Home 
Rule. If the Gladstonians are of the same opinion at heart, why 
do not they sayso? No compromise is needed for that. The fact 
is that such a compromise would be one not so much between us 
and them, for we need none, as between their immediate and their 
future policy. It might well bring back to their fold at the next 
election some who agree with them on most other points, and it 
need not alienate even Irish support, partly because it must of 
necessity be temporary, and partly because it would concede so 
much to Ireland as “a beginning” for other claims. 

If we want a settlement and not such a “ beginning,” again no 
compromise is needed. If a fair and equal system of local govern- 
ment be, as I think it is, the true and only lasting alternative to 
Home Rule, we can pass it alone when we have a majority, and if 
we want to keep a majority we must do our best to pass it. 
Equality of local government, however, if it is to last must be 
accompanied by equality in Imperial government also. It is the 
unequal proportion of Irish representatives in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which has delayed the grant of those equal local rights to 
which Ireland is clearly entitled, because it has tempted British 
politicians in distress to promise more than they could perform, 
than Ireland could fairly claim, or Great Britain safely concede. 


R. W. Hanpury. 
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On the evening of the 25th September, 1889—the day on which 
I was first returned to Parliament—and again on October 24th, 
the same year, at a meeting in London, over which Sir William 
Harcourt presided, I declared myself 2 Home Ruler, in the sense 
that I desired Home Rule all round. At the latter meeting I 
said I was ready to give to the Irish in Ireland, the Scotch 
in Scotland, the Welsh in Wales, and the English in England, 
the right both of discussing and of determining precisely those 
questions which not only each State of the United States, but 
each province of our own Dominion of Canada, has the right 
of regulating, controlling, and settling for itself. I advocated the 
expediency of putting an end once for all to American agitation 
in support of Irish agitation, by giving to every Irishman in 
Ireland practically the same political rights and privileges he can 
acquire by crossing the Atlantic and landing at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Quebec, or Montreal. The plan of Home 
Rule which most commends itself to my judgment is that of 
giving to every citizen in each division of this country just what 
each citizen of each State possesses in the United States: (1) a 
direct interest, voice, and vote in the affairs of his own State, 
through the State Legislature; and (2) a direct interest, voice, and 
vote in the government of the United States, through the Con- 
gress—the Senate and the House of Representatives—of the whole 
of the States. Such a plan, instead of weakening, would add to 
the dignity and power of the Imperial Parliament, by relieving 
it from the discussion of a multitude of comparatively trivial 
questions of merely local interest in each division of the king- 
dom, by liberating its time for the consideration and discussion 
of really Imperial concerns, and more especially the concerns 
of our great dependencies, possessions, and colonies included in 
Greater Britain. Instead of this being a separating, I hold that 
it would be a truly uniting, healing, consolidating measure, giving 
to each locality real Local Government. Home Rule, I contend, 
is simply the logical extension, the complete development, and the 
appropriate crown of Local Government; while the Imperial Par- 
liament, freed from the burden of innumerable local questions, 
would constitute, under a wise system of Imperial Federation, a 


far more vigorous and effective Parliament for Imperial purposes 
than we now possess. 


Recognizing the case of Ireland as the most clamant—having in 
view not only historical, but economical and geographical con- 
siderations—I steadily supported Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in 
1893. Nor should I hesitate hereafter to support any Bill having 
the same objects introduced by the responsible leaders of the 
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Liberal Party. At the same time, as I said in an address to my 
constituents on the 8th January, the discussions on the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893 showed the serious difficulties, either of giving or 
withholding double representation, first in Dublin and then at 
Westminster; and also the grave complications attending any 
attempt to separate the finances of Ireland from the Imperial 
Exchequer. What struck me as the gravest development in the 
discussions on the details of the measure, was their unsatisfying 
character, not only to Mr. John Redmond and the Parnellites, but 
to Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and other leaders of the 
Nationalist Party. It was obvious that, although they accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill as a modus vivendi, they did not regard it as 
a complete or final settlement. Mr. Gladstone once spoke of 
British legislation, however well intended, always coming to Ire- 
land in a foreign garb. Now, if so humble a Member of the 
Liberal Party as I am may be permitted to make a suggestion, 
which I do entirely on my own responsibility, without communi- 
cation with any Member of the Government or any unofficial 
Member of the Party, it is to this effect: that before another 
attempt is made to settle the question of Home Rule for Ireland, 
a National Convention should be held in Ireland to determine the 
heads of a measure that would satisfy Ireland itself. Let the great 
majority of patriotic Irishmen come to an agreement among them- 
selves as to their proposals for Home Rule, and such an agreement 
would carry immense weight with all who are anxious, as I am, to 
give every part of the kingdom the fullest degree of Home Rule, 
consistent with the maintenance of Imperial unity and the Imperial 
Parliament. I believe that all the difficulties of the question will 
be best solved by devolving on a subordinate Legislature in each 
country the duty of legislating for the local and domestic re- 
quirements of that country ; but reserving for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment all Imperial questions and all matters of common interest 
very much as they are reserved to the Congress of the United 
States or the Dominion Government of Canada. These are not 
views adopted by me hastily. I have explained them over and 
over again, and [ still adhere to them. At the same time, I recog- 
nize that it is in Ireland the demand for Home Rule is most 
pressing, and that Ireland has the first claim on our consideration 
in dealing with it, while I wish it to be dealt with on principles 
applicable to each division of the kingdom. 


JoHN LENG. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


SomE writers have the power of creating a species of aerial 
landscape in the minds of their readers, often vague and shadowy, 
not obtruding itself strongly upon the consciousness, but forming 
a quiet background, like the scenery of portraits, in which the 
action of the lyric or the sonnet seems to lie. I am not now 
speaking of pictorial writing, which definitely aims at producing, 
with more or less vividness, a house, a park, a valley, but lyrics and 
poems of pure thought and feeling, which have none the less a 
haunting sense of locality in which the mood dreams itself out. 
Christina Rossetti’s mise-en-scéne is a place of gardens, orchards, 
wooded dingles, with a churchyard in the distance. The scene 
shifts a little, but the spirit never wanders far afield; and it is 
certainly singular that one who lived out almost the whole of her 
life in a city so majestic, sober, and inspiriting as London, should 
never bring the consciousness of streets and thoroughfares and 
populous murmur into her writings. She, whose heart was so 
with birds and fruits, cornfields and farmyard sounds, never even 
revolts against or despairs of the huge desolation, the laborious 
monotony of a great town. She does not sing as a caged bird, 
with exotic memories of freedom stirred by the flashing water, the 
hanging groundsel of her wired prison, but with a wild voice, with 
visions only limited by the rustic conventionalities of toil and 
tillage. The dewy English woodland, the sharp silences of winter, 
the gloom of low-hung clouds, and the sigh of weeping rain are 
her backgrounds; and it is strange that one of Italian blood 
should manifest no alien longings for warm and sun-dried lands. 
Robert Browning, who brings into sudden being by a word the 
whole atmosphere of the fiery Italian summer, the terraced vines, 
the gnarled olive, the bulging plaster where the scorpion lies 
folded, still hankered and yearned for an English spring morning. 
But Christina Rossetti, unlike even her brother, had no desirous 
leanings to the home of her race. The critic of future ages, if he 
was presented with the works of Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti, 
and a history of their lives, would, it may be said, acting on in- 
ternal evidence only, assign such poems as Awrora Leigh, and the 
Casa Guidi Windows, to Miss Rossetti, and trace the natural 
VOL. XXIV. 48 
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heartbeats which still thrilled for the home of her origin,—and 
equally attribute the essentially English character of Miss Ros- 
setti’s feeling to the English poetess. It is a strange thing that 
the two greatest of English poetesses should have, so to speak, 
so passionately adopted each other’s country as their own. 

The only point in which Christina Rossetti’s imagery may be 
held to be tropical, is in the matters of fruit. In Goblin Market, 
in the Pageant of the Months, even in such a poem as the Apple 
Gathering, and in many other poems, she seems to revel in descrip- 
tions of fruit, which the harsh apples and half-baked plums of 
English gardens can hardly have suggested. Keats is the only 
other English poet who had the same sensuous delight in the pulpy 
juiciness of summer fruit. It will be found, I think, that in the 
majority of English poets fruit is quite as often typical of im- 
maturity and acidity as of cooling and delight. 

This leads us to speak of another region which Christina Ros- 
setti trod with an eager familiarity—the land of dreams and 
visions. With the exception of Coleridge, who in his three great 
poems moved in that difficult and turbid air with so proud a free- 
dom, it may be said that no English poet, except Christina and 
her brother and James Thomson, ever successfully attempted such 
work. Mr. Yeats, it is true, of younger writers, has passed beyond 
the threshold of that eerie and unsubstantial land; but with him 
it is the melancholy Celtic twilight, the home of old earth-spirits, 
neither high nor hopeful, but with a bewildered sadness, as of dis- 
crowned kings and discredited magicians. To a characteristically 
English poet such as Wordsworth, such a region, as he betrays in 
the memorable sonnet, The World is too much with us, was a 
place of desperate soulless horror. But Christina Rossetti, in 
Goblin Market, and the Ballad of Boding, as her brother, in Rose 
Mary and Sister Helen, passed successfully along the narrow road 
of dreamland. In English hands such subjects are apt to pass 
with fatal swiftness into the ludicrous and grotesque. Witness 
the merry horned demons of monkish MSS., the cheerful oddities, 
so far aloof from fantastic horror, of our English gurgoyles and 
stall-work, the straddling and padding forms of Bunyan. What is 
needed is a sort of twilight of the soul, a simple directness such as 
children value; a sense of grave verisimilitude, hopelessly alien 
from the business-like Puritan mind. 

Then, too, there is the singular creation of the modern ballad, 
initiated by Coleridge, and carried to supreme perfection by D. G. 
Rossetti, and in a less degree by his sister,—that vague, dream- 
laden writing, which, using old forms of austere simplicity, charges 
them with a whole world of modern sicknesses and degenerate 
dreams. It was this that Matthew Arnold went so passionately 
in search of in a poem like the Scholar Gipsy, and yet could 
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contrive no inner picture of the haunted wanderer’s thoughts, but 
only touch in the external aspects of the phantom traveller, as 


seen unexpectedly by human toilers and pleasure-seekers engaged 
in homely exercises. 


But Miss Rossetti, in such poems as Brandons Both, and in a 
supreme degree in the exquisite ballad of Noble Sisters, which we 


will quote in extenso, laid a secure hand on the precise medium 
required :— 


NOBLE SISTERS. 


** Now did you mark a falcon, 
Sister dear, sister dear, 
Flying toward my window 
In the morning cool and clear ? 
With jingling bells about her neck, 
But what beneath her wing? 
It may have been a ribbon, 
Or it may have been a ring.” 
‘*T marked a falcon swooping 
At the break of day ; 
And for your love, my sister dove, 
: I ‘frayed the thief away.” 


: ‘* Or did you spy a ruddy hound, 
: Sister fair and tall, 
Went snuffing round my garden bound, 
: Or crouched by my bower wall ? 
With a silken leash about his neck ; 
But in his mouth may be 
: A chain of gold and silver links, 
Or a letter writ to me.” 
‘*T heard a hound, highborn sister, 
Stood baying at the moon : 
I rose and drove him from your wall 
Lest you should wake too soon.” 


‘*Or did you meet a pretty page 
Sat swinging on the gate ; 
Sat whistling, whistling like a bird ; 
Or may be slept too late : 
With eaglets broidered on his cap, 
And eaglets on his glove ? 
If you had turned his pockets out, 
You had found some pledge of love.” 
‘*T met him at this daybreak 
Searce the east was red : 
Lest the creaking gate should anger you 
I packed him home to bed.” 
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‘Oh patience, sister. Did you see 
A young man tall and strong, 
Swift-footed to uphold the right 
And to uproot the wrong, 
Come home across the desolate sea 
To woo me for his wife? 
And in his heart my heart is locked, 
And in his life my life.” 
48* 
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‘<7 meta nameless man, sister, 
Who loitered round our door : 
I said : Her husband loves her much, 
And yet she loves him more.” 
‘* Fie, sister, fie, a wicked lie, 
A lie, a wicked lie, 
I have none other love but him, 
Nor will have till I die. 
And you have turned him from our door, 
And stabbed him with a lie: 
I will go seek him thro’ the world 
In sorrow till I die.” 
** Go seek in sorrow, sister, 
And find in sorrow too ; 
If thus you shame our father’s name 
My curse go forth with you.” 


But such writings, exquisite as they are, are but the outworks 
and bastions of the inner life. One could almost wish that Chris- 
tina Rossetti were farther removed by time and space, and had 
passed beyond the region of letters, biographies, and personal 
memoirs, which before long will possibly begin “to tear her heart 
before the crowd.” Nowadays, in the excessive zest for personal 
information, which received such shameful incentives from Carlyle, 
and still more shameless encouragement from his biographers, we 
may thank God, like Tennyson, that there are yet poets of whom 
we know as little as we know of Shakespeare, about whom even 
the utmost diligence of researchers has disinterred but a handful 
of sordid and humiliating facts. 

But Miss Rossetti’s poems are so passionately human a document 
as to set one tracing by a sort of inevitable instinct the secrets of a 
buoyant and tender soul, sharpened and refined by blow after blow 
of harsh discipline. The same autobiographical savour haunts all 
her work as haunted the eager dramas of Charlotte Bronté, perhaps 
the first of women-writers of every age. Step by step it reveals 
itself, the sad and stately development of this august soul. The 
first tremulous outlook upon the intolerable loveliness of life, the 
fantastic melancholy of youth, the deep desire of love, the drawing 
nearer of the veiled star, disappointment, disillusionment, the over- 
powering rush of the melancholy that had waited, like a beast in 
ambush, for moments of lassitude and reaction. Then was the 


crisis: would the wounded life creep on on a broken wing, or would 
the spiritual vitality suffice to fill the intolerable void? It did 
suffice: and the strength of the character that thus found repose 
was attested by the rational and temperate form of faith that 
ministered to the failing soul. 

At such a moment the sensuous spirit is apt to slide into the 
luxurious self-surrender that Roman Catholicism permits: to me 
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indeed, it is a matter of profound surprise that Miss Rossetti did 
not fall into this temptation: but just as she had with instinctive 
moderation chosen the cool and temperate landscape of her adopted 
country, so the national Church of England, with its decorous 
moderation, its liberal generosity, its refined ardour, was the chosen 
home of this austere spirit. The other danger to be feared was that 
of a bitter renunciation of old delights, a sojourn in the wilderness 
of some arid and fantastic pietism. An elder sister of Miss Rossetti’s 
indeed sought the elaborate seclusion of a religious house; and had 
D. G. Rossetti, to use the uncouth Puritan phrase, “found religion,” 
there is no doubt that he too would have reverted to the Church of 
his fathers. But Miss Rossetti became, as Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
in a penetrating criticism in The Century Magazine (June, 1893) 
pointed out, the poetess, not of Protestantism, but of Anglicanism. 

We must retrace our steps for a moment, and touch first on 
Miss Rossetti’s love lyrics. Very occasionally she allowed herself, 
in the early days, to speak of love with the generous abandon of an 
ardent spirit, as in the exquisite lyric where she still lingers in the 
pictorial splendours of the pre-Raphaelite school. 


A BIRTHDAY. 
‘* My heart is like a singing-bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickest fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a haleyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 
Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work in it gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me,” 


But as a rule her thoughts of love are clouded by some dark 
sense of loss, of having missed the satisfaction that the hungering 
soul might claim. Take two sonnets :— 


REMEMBER. 
‘* Remember me when I aim gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 

You tell me of our future that you planned, 

Only remember me ; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray, 
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Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad.” 


AFTER DEATH. 

‘** The curtains were half-drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes, rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which T lay, 

Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him ; but T heard him say : 
‘ Poor child, poor child,’ and as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head : 
He did not love me living ; but once dead 
He pitied me ; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm, though I am cold.” 


In these sonnets the veil of some pathetic possibility unful- 
filled is drawn reverently aside, and the soul-history is written in 
plain characters. But she is again more reticent, and only in 
sad ‘allusions, incessantly recurring, in unhappy hints, is revealed 
the hunger of the spirit, the hand that was held out in hope for 
the heavenly bread, and closed upon a stone. After this the mood 
becomes one of reluctant certainty, with little bitterness or re- 
crimination ; the surrender is accepted, but the thought of what 
might have been is for ever present. 

Into the service of her religion, Miss Rossetti brought all the 
passionate fervour of her unsatisfied heart, all her intense en- 
thusiasm after art, and passed steadily, we believe, to the forefront 
of all English religious poetry. She had not perhaps the curious 
felicity of George Herbert, but on the other hand she had the 
balanced simplicity that stepped clear of his elaborate conceit, the 
desperate eu; huism of Crashaw, and even the pathetic refinement 
of Henry V aughan. Again, her passionate imagery put her ahead 
of the soft beauty of Keble, too apt to degenerate into a honied 
domesticity, above the pensive richness of Charles Wesley, whose 
Puritan outlook made his hand unsure; above even the divine 
ardour of Newman, whose technical dogmatism and paucity of 
human experience limited his range. With Miss Rossetti it 
was as the strong man armed, in the Gospel Parable. When the 
stronger victor came, the spoilfwas annexed, and the ancient pride 
of defence was applied by a more dexterous hand. Can there be 
found in the rank of English religious poetry two more majestic 
lyrics than 
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A BETTER RESURRECTION. 
‘**T have no wit, no words, no tears ; 
My heart within me like a stone 
Is numbed too much for hopes or fears, 
Look right, look left, I dwell alone ; 
I lift mine eyes, but dimmed with grief 
No everlasting hills I see ; 
My life is in the falling leaf : 
O Jesus, quicken me. 


‘* My life is like a faded leaf, 
My harvest dwindled to a husk : 
Truly my life is void and brief 
And tedious in the barren dusk ; 
My life is like a frozen thing, 
No bud nor greenness ean I see : 


Yet rise it shall—the sap of Spring ; 
O Jesus, rise in me. 


‘** My life is like a broken bowl, 
A broken bow] that cannot hold 
One drop of water for my soul 
Or cordial in the searching cold ; 
Cast in the fire the perished thing ; 
Melt and remould it, till it be 
A royal cup for Him, my King ; 
O Jesus, drink of me”; 
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Or the third of the “Old and New Year Ditties ” :-— 


** Passing away, saith the World, passing away ; 
Chances, beauty and youth sapped day by day : 
Thy life never continueth in one stay. 
Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair changing to grey 
That hath won neither laurel nor bay ? 
[ shall clothe myself in Spring and bud in May : 
Thou, root-stricken, shalt not rebuild thy decay 
On my bosom for aye. 
Then I answered : Yea, 


‘* Passing away, saith my Soul, passing away : 
With its burden of fear and hope, of labour and play 
Hearken what the past doth witness and say : 
Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array, 
A canker is in thy bud, thy leaf must decay. 
At midnight, at cockcrow, at morning, one certain day 
Lo, the Bridegroom shall come and shall not delay : 
Watch thou and pray. 
Then I answered : Yea. 


‘* Passing away, saith my God, passing away : 
Winter passeth after the long delay : 
New grapes on the vine, new figs on the tender spray 
Turtle calleth turtle in Heaven’s May. 
Though I tarry, wait for Me, trust Me, watch and pray 
Arise, come away, night is past and lo it is day, 
My love, My sister, My spouse, thou shalt hear Mesay, 
Then I answered ; Yea,” 
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The last-mentioned poem is indeed worthy of a technical remark. 


It is written in an irregular dactylic metre, the longer lines having 
a beat of five accents, the shorter of three or two; but the whole 
scheme of rhyme, all three stanzas,a common form with Miss 
Rossetti, is actually built upon one single rhyme throughout. For 
such aconception one would be inclined to predicate certain failure ; 
the simplicity is too rude and daring; yet how consummate the 
result. 
This exquisite felicity did not continue. It could not be 
expected that it should. Miss Rossetti had always been capable 
in her writings of complete and unexpected failures; in many of 
her lyrics everything is there—style, feeling, harmony—but some- 
how the mood does not quicken into poetry. In later life she 
published an immense volume, the Face of the Deep, extending to 
over 550 pages, a devotional commentary on the Apocalypse. This 
is written in uncouth and shapeless prose, as a rule, and though it 
has many suggestive and striking thoughts, and some images of 
exquisite beauty, yet it is a singular monument of failure. Scat- 
tered up and down in it are several hundred religious lyrics, 
which are never exactly commonplace, but seldom satisfactory. I 
venture to quote one which may serve as a fair sample, p. 119 
(Chap. iii. v. 10):— 


‘* Wisest of sparrows that sparrow which sitteth alone 
Perched on the housetop, its own upper chamber, for nest ; 
Wisest of swallows that swallow which timely hath flown 
Over the turbulent sea to the land of its rest: 
Wisest of sparrows and swallows, if I were as wise! 


‘* Wisest of spirits that spirit which dwelleth apart 
Hid in the presence of God for a chapel and nest, 
Sending a wish and a will and a passionate heart 
Over the eddy of life to that Presence in rest 
Seated alone and in peace till God bids it arise.” 

One word must perhaps be said here on the question of her tech- 
nical skill and metrical handling. She was herself of opinion as, 
with characteristic humility, appears from a letter of hers to Mr. 
Gosse, that the inspiration of her sonnets was wholly derived from 
her brother: that was an entire, if affectionate, mistake. There is 
no real or even apparent connection. There is none of the intricate 
scheming, the subtle interweaving of tremulous tones which make 
D. G. Rossetti’s sonnets the most musical of English sonnets. But 
the consequence is that Dante Gabriel’s sonnets are not in the least 
characteristically English. The sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth 
may be regarded as the true examples of English sonnet-writing, 
stiff, grave, sober, drawing through precise and even stilted metres 


to a sonorous and rhetorical close. D.G. Rossetti’s are exotic work 


essentially. But that is not true of Miss Rossetti’s. They are 
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simple and severe. In such a sequence as Monna Innominata 
there is not a trace of the luscious and labyrinthine ecstasies of 
her brother’s work ; they are, indeed, far more like Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Trust me, I have not earned your dear rebuke, 

[ love, as you would have me, God the most ; 

Would lose not Him, but you, must one be lost, 
Nor with Lot’s wife cast back a faithless look, 
Unready to forego what I forsook ; 

This say I, having counted up the cost, 

This, though I be the feeblest of God’s host, 
The sorriest sheep Christ shepherds with His crook. 
Yet, while I love my God the most, I deem 

That I can never love you overmuch ; 

I love him more, so let me love you too ; 

Yea, as I apprehend it, love is such, 

I cannot love you if I love not Him, 
I cannot love Him if I love not you.” 


This severity is not the same in her lyrics; it will be obvious, 
from the specimens already quoted, that, if anything, the metrical 
scheme is not strict enough. In many lines will be found a 
deficiency of syllables, musically compensated for by variety of 
accent; many of her rhymes are almost licentious in their vague- 
ness. But for some reason I have found that they do not offend 
the critical judgment. Whether it is that the directness and 
simplicity of the feeling overpowers all minute fastidiousness, or 
whether they are all part of the careful artlessness of the mood, 
is hard to determine. But the fact remains that none but the 
most inquisitive of critics would be likely to hold that the art is 
thereby vitiated. 

Lastly, of all the great themes with which Miss Rossetti deals, 
she is, above all writers, the singer of Death. Whether as the 
eternal home-coming, or the quiet relief after the intolerable 
restlessness of the world, or as the deep reality in which the 
fretful vanities of life are merged, it is always in view, as the 
dark majestic portal to which the weary road winds at last. 
True, in one of the earliest and most beautiful of all her lyrics, 
the sense of dissatisfied loneliness is carried on beyond the gate 
of Death. 


AT HOME. 


** When I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house : 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasiing beneath green orange boughs ; 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each, 
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**T listened to their honest chat : 
Said one: ‘To-morrow we shall be 
Plod plod along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea,’ 
Said one: ‘ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.’ 
Said one: ‘To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.’ 


‘To-morrow,’ said they. strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way : 
‘ To-morrow,’ cried they one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Their life stood full at blessed noon ; 
I, only I, had passed away : 
‘To-morrowj,and to-day,’ they cried ; 
I was of yesterday. 
‘* | shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the tablecloth ; 
I all-forgotten shivered, sad, 
To stay and yet to part how loth : 
I passed from the familiar room, 
[ who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day.” 


But, if we can but read into it the hallowing radiance of a 
tremulous hope, the poem which, as Ellen Alleyne, she contri- 
buted to The Germ in the days of her unregenerate energies, 
may be her requiem now. 


DREAMLAND. 


** Where sunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep, 
She sleeps a charmed sleep : 

Awake her not. 
Led by a single star, 
She came from very far 
To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 


‘** She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn 
For twilight cold and lorn 
And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 
She sees the sky look pale, 
And hears the nightingale 
That sadly sings. 


‘* Rest, rest, a perfect rest 
Shed over brow and breast 
Her face is toward the west, 

The purple land. 
She cannot see the grain 
Ripening on hill and plain ; 
She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand, 
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‘** Rest, rest, for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore ; 
Rest, rest, at the heart’s core 
Till time shall cease : 
Sleep that no pain shall wake ; 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace.” 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
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FOXHUNTERS AND FARMERS. 


THE very pessimistic article by the Earl of Suffolk on the above 
subject, which was printed in the December number of The 
National Review, is likely to throw lovers of foxhunting into 
what has been called “a lively argumentative despair.” If his state- 
ments are not too strongly coloured, and if he deduces the correct 
conclusions from these statements, there can be no manner of doubt 
that, as he says, “a serious alteration in the present condition of 
things will before long become inevitable.” Lord Suffolk carefully 
abstains from explaining what form this serious alteration will 
take. He is content to foretell a general and lamentable change ; 
but he leaves his readers to work out its probable effects for them- 
selves. These dark hints and gloomy forebodings of his can only 
have one meaning. Those who follow the argument Lord Suffolk 
suggests but does not complete must be convinced that he is afraid 
of one of two possible issues—namely, that the sport of hunting 
will be more and more confined to a few rich and exclusive persons, 
or else that it will disappear from the land altogether. 

It is difficult to understand why he should have minced the 
matter at all. Hunting is either a good thing or a bad thing. If 
it be bad, then its days are numbered: it will either become con- 
trary to the custom of the country, or else (although this fate is 
the less likely) it will be made illegal by an Act of Parliament. 
But if hunting be good, as it undoubtedly is—good for those who 
hunt, and good for the farmers whose lands are hunted over—it 
should and will retain its eminence among sports. Its abolition 
is the last thing the farmers desire: for they sell their oats now at 
a rate which would be impossible if hunters were not kept, and 
hay would deteriorate to half its current value, straw would sell 
at any price you please, if they were not required for animals kept 
expressly for the hunting field. If the sport is to continue, the 
expense of compensation will always be with us, as it is now. This 
expense must be commensurate with the actual damage done, in 
such a fashion that the farmer may be pacified without the levy of 
an extortionate toll upon the members of the Hunt, and, what is 
more important, that no single farmer shall receive an undue pro- 


portion of the sum set aside to meet damages inflicted upon the 
country as a whole. 
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But I think that Lord Suffolk has overstated his case. He 
seems to have argued entirely from his experience of the most 
fashionable and popular hunts, neglecting other hunts where 
crowded fields are less common, and where, therefore, the com- 
pensation claims are not so heavy as they are in the shires. In 
fact, he has fallen into a very obvious temptation, and generalizes 
from too narrow a range of facts. Also he has refused their proper 
weight to certain truths which may reasonably be urged in opposi- 
tion to his conclusions. I would not for a moment deny that 
within recent years masters and committees and secretaries have 
found their way beset with new and obstinate difficulties. I see 
and appreciate these difficulties as clearly as anyone. And it is 
quite certain that foxhunting tends to become more expensive 
than it is at present. Only I think that the difficulties that in- 
convenience us now may be overcome without the application of 
extreme or violent remedies; by a little more liberality, by care- 
ful, judicious expenditure, accompanied, as such expenditure should 
always be accompanied, by good feeling. 

Let us resume Lord Suffolk’s argument in a few sentences. 
From one cause or another the farmers have lately grown more 
sensitive to the damage done to their crops, their fences, and 
their cattle, when a hunt crosses the lands they occupy. Most 
of this damage is due to carelessness. Nobody would seriously 
argue that fences are not broken down, that hurdles are not 
smashed, that gates are not left open, often in the most wanton 
fashion. It is in the spring that the greater part of this damage 
is done ; to ewes which drop their lambs prematurely, and to the 
young grass which is heedlessly galloped over. As Lord Suffolk 
admits, however, it is the second horsemen who do the greater 
share of the mischief. Lord Lonsdale has shown how this abuse 
may be mitigated by restricting this retinue to the roads and 
bridle-ways. It goes without saying that the fox does not 
live upon nothing, and doubtless he prefers poultry, if poultry 
come in his way, to rats and rabbits. Thus the poultry bill 
must always stand at a high figure in a hunt’s expenditure, 
all the more so now that the British farmer has begun to under- 
stand that there are good profits to be made from the sale of his 
eggs and chickens. But why leave cocks and hens out at nights? 
Again: it is true that the farmer who feels himself injured, who is 
aggrieved by what he imagines the slightness of the sum awarded 
him as compensation, puts up wire. That is the screw with which 
he works our liberality to the sticking-place. Lord Suffolk believes 
that the expense on this score will “ grow and grow and grow,” like 
the bishop’s caterpillar, and his conclusion is that we shall have to 
pay more and more highly for our pleasure. So we shall, till the 
reasonable limit is reached. But I regret the tendency of Lord 
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Suffolk’s article, which, by parading and exaggerating our sup- 
posed helplessness, cannot but encourage the farmer to increase 
his demands. 

Nobody wishes—at least I do not wish—to object to reasonable 
compensation for damages, but surely the amount of compensation 
paid by any single hunt in any single year need not exceed the 
total of the damage fund, always supposing that the members and 
followers of the hunt hold a proper estimate of their duty in respect 
of subscriptions. hen the money must be carefully apportioned, 
and means must be devised for keeping the claims within a just 
limit. In these bad times, when you find people solemnly informing 
the editor of The Times that “ agriculture is played out,” it is natural 
that the farmer should take a gloomy view of everything. He 
fancies that a hole in his hedge can never be mended, and to hear 
him one might suppose that a field which has been ridden over 
had had prospects of produce that might put the prospectus of a 
West Australian gold mine to the blush, prospects which are 
finally extinguished by the hoof-marks of a few horses. He draws 
out his bill accordingly, and, under the influence of the wire, it is 
difficult to examine the account too closely, or to make any deduc- 
tions, lest he should exact his pound of flesh next season. There 
is the difficulty that worries masters and secretaries just now. But 
nothing can be gained by taking a hopeless view of it. If the 
farmers of England, if even the farmers in the shires, were as sullen, 
hostile, intractable, and rapacious, as might be inferred from Lord 
Suffolk, foxhunting would have been dead and done with ten years 
or more ago. To me it seems that to “compose” his sketch 
properly, Lord Suffolk has over-estimated the mischief done to 
crops and fences, and ignores the benefits which farmers receive, 
but do not readily confess, from a near and profitable market. By 
consequence he exaggerates—less than might have been expected 
—the annual draft upon the hunting exchequer, and so comes to 
make his capital mistake, assuming that gold and gold, and still 
more gold, is the one possible cure, as if the agricultural discontent 
were a form of drunkenness which could only be set right by a 
fox-hunting Keely. It stands to reason that, when a field rides 
over a young crop, some harmis done. But why, on that account, 
should one be led to suppose that the ignorant novice spends his 
—or her—whole time galloping over clover and smashing fences ? 
Lord Suffolk has seen these things happen. One might be excused 
for imagining that he had seen little else. One swallow, or even 
a flock of swallows, does not make a summer, nor do a few damaged 
seeds spoil a whole harvest. Why, then, should he, a friend of the 
sport, have set himself to provide its enemies with a treasury of 
over-charged and oleographic arguments ? No doubt among the 
present generation of farmers there are many who care little or 
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nothing about hunting, and who are perhaps less friendly in their 
relations with landowners and the hunting classes than their 
predecessors were. Lord Suffolk seems to imply that for this 
reason all their claims, however reckless, however they may 
be exaggerated by a sense of grievance, must be met io the 
uttermost farthing, lest they should fortify their fences with wire. 
But should they not rather behave as reasonable men, and under- 
stand that some portion of their prosperity, such as it is, depends 
upon hunting? They know well enough that when they take 
farms in hunting countries they must expect hounds sometimes to 
cross their land, and therefore they have no right to complain 
except in cases of wantonly superfluous injury, especially as their 
leases are regulated by an implicit recognition of the fact that 
their tenancies are in a hunting country. The whole question 
might be solved by judicious disbursements without materially 
raising the cost of hunting, if everyone paid an adequate sub- 
scription. Here, of course, is a difficulty, and it is not for me to 
attempt to suggest a remedy. Lord Suffolk deliberately ignores 
the “encouragement to the agriculturist ” that hunting offers, on 
the slender ground that the farmers get very little immediate 
benefit. Here I join issue with him most strongly, chiefly for the 
reason that he refuses the fence which divides assertion from 
argument. Take the matter of oats. Because “few farmers keep 
old oats” can it be argued that they get no benefit from hunting- 
men? What would be the price of English oats if no hunters 
were kept? in this connection it should be mentioned that, 
although arable land has been turned over to grass during the last 
few years, this is the only cereal, except barley, which brings any 
profit ; that the agricultural returns show a steady increase in the 
acreage given to oats, and the market lists keep a steady healthy 
price. The same is true of hay and straw: if it were not needed 
for hunters the demand for old hay would be halved, and its price 
would fall accordingly, while the price of straw would go down to 
a very few shillings a ton. The hunting countries do not get the 
whole of this difference, but they get their share of it. It is true, 
I understand, that the best market for oats, hay, and straw is to be 
found in the shires. I do not think it can be disputed that with- 
out hunting those countries in which the sport is carried on would 
have suffered even more severely than they have done in the last 
few years, in spite of all that is said about damage to fields and 
fences, and in the poultry-yard, and the farmers know it. 

Lord Suffolk’s rather random and reckless broadside is, then, an 
interesting piece of rhetoric, constructed without regard to several 
important considerations, and more brilliant than convincing. He 
should have remembered, if he wishes to save hunting from the 
doom which threatens it, that the logicai issue of his contention is 
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the doubling or trebling of the present rate of subscription, and the 
exclusion from the field, if that be possible, of those who do not 
put their hands into their pockets often enough or freely enough. 
Although he does not say so—perhaps he does not see it—the end 
of this policy would be the elevation of the right to hunt over any 
farm into a form of property, which would have its own value. 
Such a right could be leased in return for a fixed annual payment, 
with or without additional compensation for damages. If the 
farmers were not satisfied with their additional compensation they 
would try to raise the price of the hunting lease with as much 
eagerness as they now show when they want their rents reduced. 
In certain cases they might resume their appeal to wire, and refuse 
to let the hunting right unless their demand were granted. They 
might combine to raise the annual rate of payment, and would 
probably get as much as they asked, because most masters, or 
certainly most committees, would rather submit to extortion than 
keep the hounds in their kennels. The immediate consequence of 
a very little of such conduct on the farmers’ part would be the 
desertion of the country by men who can afford a reasonable, but 
not a great sum; and these men have done nothing to deserve such 
a boycott. Indeed, the best supporters of hunting are men who 
already subscribe as much as their means allow, and can stand very 
little more expense. Thus the sport would fall into the hands of 
a few wealthy men; and they would naturally form themselves into 
a club, or what is practically a club. If clubs became at all frequent, 
much country that is now hunted would be given up: for where- 
ever a club was started, the hunts in the neighbourhood would 
follow suit in self-defence, unless they wished to be crowded out by 
a swarm of undesirable followers. I think that such a course 
would lead to a further depreciation in farm property on account 
of the lowered demand for their products in all but a few hunting 
neighbourhoods. 

On the other hand, it would be worse than futile to deny that 
almost in proportion as the price of agricultural produce has 
fallen, the claims for compensation have mounted. Lord Suffolk 
might have bettered his cause if he had not made his case so 
remarkably strong against the unskilled or inconsiderate rider. 
Maybe this generation of foxhunters is less learned in rural 
matters than its fathers were. We ride better than they, it has 
been said, but we hunt worse. For all that, it is not necessary 
to jump to the conclusion that the average hunting-man knows 
less about turnips than he knows of chimney-pots. As re- 
gards the damage which comes from the mere increase in the 
size of the fields within the last twenty or thirty years: it is 
still an open question how many more people hunt now than 
formerly. No doubt there are many more. But how many? 
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Mr. Jorrocks’s iron hack is responsible for most of the new re- 
cruits who have come into the field: by its aid men who should 
stick to their own country have got into the way of following 
the fashionable packs. As some slight set off against the swarm- 
ing to three or four favourite packs, it must be remembered 
that many small landowners and farmers have unfortunately 
fallen away; and I should not be surprised to be told that the 
remoter countries are less thronged now than they were before 
the invention of railways. But it is difficult to speak on this 
inatter without more accurate statistics than one has at hand. 
Again, the increase of grass land has surely in some degree 
diminished the damage to crops, and the fact that fat cattle 
are not much fatter nowadays than store cattle renders them 
less liable to injury, although they are kept throughout the 
winter in the fields, where formerly they were confined under 
cover more than they are now. It would be interesting to know 
how much is annually paid by hunts for damage to poultry all 
over the country. On this account last season the Quorn dis- 
bursed more than £800, and the total claims satisfied, for all 
kinds of damage, came to something higher than £1,200. In 
addition to this, sums of money are given away privately, of 
which it is impossible to form any estimate, by masters of hounds 
and members of every hunt. 

I am not one of those who would urge a policy of niggardliness ; 
on the contrary, I hold that the farmers should be treated as 
generously as the funds at the hunt’s disposal allow. All the 
same, the farmer must remember that the change in the condi- 
tions of agricultural prosperity which makes him consider losses 
he did not notice before, has also affected the landowners, and 
that therefore he cannot expect too much from them. They have 
shared with him the consequences of the appalling fall in rents, of 
the decline in the price of agricultural products ; and already they 
subscribe to the hunt funds to the utmost limit of their ability. 
The increase in the compensation fund, therefore, must be found 
by the visitors ; that is to say, by people who do not own land or 
coverts in the neighbourhood where they hunt. It is a matter of 
notoriety that, taken altogether, the visitors do not pay anything 
like a fair proportion of the expenses, and it is certainly difticult 
to understand how it comes that people who willingly pay hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands a year for fishing and shooting, 
persuade themselves by some subtle distinction that there is no 
need to pay more than a meagre sum for their hunting, although 
they rarely stick at paying a pretty long price for a hunter. I am 
sure that when this difficulty is more generally appreciated an 
appeal to their generosity would not altogether fail, and it is to 
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taken. But although more may be expected from the visitors 
than they give just now, it remains true that even their generosity 
must have its limit. They cannot give as the daughters of Danaus 
poured. Therefore it will be to the interest of the farmers if they 
recognize this fact. They must not assume that the hunt will 
provide a portion of their annual income, but having regard to the 
benefit which hunting brings them, they should limit their claims, 
say, strictly to an amount which covers the actual damage done 
to their property. If they try to exact more than is theirjust due 
on this score, whether they enforce their claims by warning off the 
hunt or by fixing wire along their fences, they must lose in the 
long run all the benefit which it is quite certain hunting brings 
them now. Either the hunt, as we now understand it, will give 
place to a system of payment for the right of riding over land, in 
which case the extent of country hunted over will be materially 
circumscribed because of the increased expense involved by the 
payment of such rents, or hunting will be abolished altogether. 

In the first-named case a few farmers might benefit by these 
rents, but their gain would, I contend, be bought at the expense of 
the majority of their fellows, who would suffer a further deprecia- 
tion, because all horse-breeding, whether in England or Ireland, 
would experience a heavy falling off. And the effect of abolition 
would be simply deplorable. The demand for oats, straw, and hay 
would go down with a run, the market being more than halved. 
In fact, there would be no sale for these products, except for the 
use of racehorses, since ordinary horses do excellently well on 
foreign hay and oats. Further, an enormous number of men 
would be thrown out of employment—grooms, helpers, and so 
forth. In short, fox-hunting as carried on at present is no more 
nor less than an important British industry, in which the farmer 
is as indirectly interested for his own benefit as he was in continu- 
ing the malt-tax, which he clamoured to have abolished and has 
bitterly regretted ever since. Hence it follows that whatever tends 
to dwarf the prosperity of the sport is to be deprecated. 

Indeed, I cannot help thinking that fox-hunting is very well as 
it is—that increased demands from the farmers may be sufficiently 
met by careful and sympathetic liberality. Nothing at any rate 
can be gained by rousing them to make new and unjustified de- 
mands, such outrageous demands as the article we have been con- 
sidering must prompt them to make. Such writing can do 
nothing for the good of hunting ; it may do a great deal of harm by 
causing friction between two sets of men who are in the main very 
well agreed, and whose interests are not so adverse as Lord Suffolk 
would have us believe, and as he seems to believe himself. 


Everarp HENEAGE. 
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THat the Primrose League, as a political organization, has proved 
an enormous success, much greater than even its founders ever 
anticipated, is now universally admitted. Not only have more 
than a million and a quarter members joined its ranks since its 
foundation in 1883, and not only are many aspirants to fame proud 
to boast as a proof of their political sagacity that they were among 
its original members, but it can stand the test by which alone true 
success can be gauged—it has already, in a great measure, accom- 
plished the purposes for which it was founded, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to do so. 

The secret of its success has been that its formation supplied a 
real want, and that the mode of operation adopted by its founders 
for carrying out the objects they had in view was well adapted 
to the times in which we live. 

The League was the outcome, by a natural process of evolu- 
tion, of the Parliament of 1880, and its immediate authors 
were that small section of the then House of Commons called the 
Fourth Party. The House elected in 1880 was the most revolu- 
tionary that had sat since the days of Lord Rosebery’s great proto- 
type, Oliver Cromwell. The Radical Party had in it a majority of 
over a hundred, and among them were a violent body of Secularists, 
including many avowed Atheists, bent upon attacking religion; a 
still more numerous section of anti-Constitutionalists, with a 
veneer of Republicanism about them, paying little respect to the 
Crown, and determined, if they could, to destroy the House of 
Lords ; a compact bedy of Irishmen, under the able leadership of 
Mr. Parnell, intent by any means, constitutional or otherwise, upon 
disintegrating the United Kingdom, and making Ireland a separate 
nation; and a powerful contingent of the old Manchester School, 
who favoured non-intervention in international affairs, and who 
were determined, if they could, to reverse the traditional foreign 
policy of the country. Religion, the Estates of the Realm, and 
the Imperial Ascendency of Great Britain were seriously 
threatened. 

The Fourth Party bore the brunt of the contest. Like the 
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Primrose League itself, the Party was the subject of much ridicule 
at its commencement, but times have shown that its members 
were among the most distinguished men of the day, and that they 
more thoroughly realized the dangerous tendencies of the Parlia- 
ment of which they were Members than did the majority of the 
political Party to which they belonged. The Party only consisted 
of four Members, and it may be said of it, without flattery, that of 
no Party were all the Members so eminent. One, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, has led the House of Commons, and had still a career of 
great promise before him had it not been cut short by his present 
untimely illness; another, Mr. Arthur Balfour, has also led the House 
of Commons, now leads his Party in the House, and is destined, if 
ever statesman was, to lead the nation; a third, Sir John Gorst, 
has rendered great service to his country, and has already held the 
important post of Secretaryship to the Treasury, a sure stepping- 
stone to the Cabinet; while the fourth, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, has made his mark as a successful diplomatist, and is now 
the British Ambassador at Madrid. 

The Radicals, strong as they thought in their huge majority, 
meant mischief, and many of them considered that the happy 
time had arrived for them to pursue their policy of destruction. 
It was almost a case of David and Goliath. On the first day of 
the first Session, before the oaths were taken, the small Fourth 
Party threw down the gauntlet of defiance, and were treated 
with ample scorn by the giant majority. The scorn soon gave 
way, first, to annoyance, not too delicately expressed, and then to 
fear; and eventually, by a series of tactics, always astute and 
generally irritating, the Fourth Party succeeded in drawing the 
teeth of the extreme Radical factions, and considerably diminished, 
if they did not entirely prevent, the damage which the carrying 
out of their Jacobin principles would certainly have entailed upon 
the Empire. 

Not content with fighting the battle in the House, they recoy- 
nized the fact that if permanent victory were to be achieved and 
maintained for the principles upon which they considered the 
welfare of the nation depended, the country itself must be attacked. 
There is no doubt that, in times past, the Conservative Party had 
been at a great disadvantage with its Radical opponents in, so to 
speak, getting at the people. However sound their principles may 
have been, they had no machinery for diffusing them amongst the 
labouring and artisan portion of the population. As is well-known, 
a large number of Nonconformist chapels are centres of Radical 
instruction, and the Radical Party, prior to 1880, had been much 
more industrious and energetic in spreading their principles by 
means of travelling-vans in the country districts, and meetings, 
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large and small, in the towns, than the Conservatives had. ‘To 
remedy this defect and to start an organization which could bring 
its members into close contact with the great masses of the people 
who inhabit our large towns, and also with the scattered rural 
population who live in the small towns and villages, the Primrose 
League was founded in October, 1883. 

The choice of a name for a new association is always a difticulty. 
Had the Members of the Fourth Party been prosaic or common- 
place individuals, they would probably have chosen a name that fully 
expressed the objects for which the League was founded, and called 
it “A League to maintain Religion, the Estates of the Realm, and 
the Imperial Ascendency of the British Empire,” but it is very 
doubtful if such a nomenclature would have caught hold of the 
public imagination in the same way the name the League now 
bears has done. They were all disciples of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
their Conservatism was of his rather than the older type, and their 
political principles were practically those of the present Unionist 
Party—principles in favour of true progress and of all measures for 
the amelioration of the condition of the people. These measures, 
in their opinion, can better be carried out under the form of 
our present Constitution than under any new-fangled scheme of 
Government which Radical ingenuity or malice could manutac- 
ture. Had the League been called by Lord Beaconsfield’s name, 
the title would have been appropriate, but it would not have had 
about it that air of mystery which skilled advertisers say is the 
secret of attracting public attention. Lord Beaconsfield died at 
the time of year when primroses were in full bloom, and the 
primrose was his favourite flower; and one or other of these 
causes, or both combined, induced the founders to christen the 
League by the name of the flower which is so plentiful in spring, 
and all that can now be said upon the subject is that the name has 
proved very attractive, and it is more than doubtful whether a 
better one could have been hit upon.* 

The principles of the League, however, are more important than 
its name, and when understood will, I believe, take a tirm hold 
upon the majority of the nation. With regard to religion, the 
leading principle of the League is to preserve the connection of 
religion with the Government of the country. This principle is 
threatened and attacked by two different sections of the Radical 
Party—by the Secularists, who include amongst their number many 

* At Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral the Queen sent a magnificent wreath of prim- 
roses, and the country around Hughenden was covered with primroses at the 
time. On the anniversary of his death in 1882 and 1883, Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
to whom the League is deeply indebted for the strong and judicious support he 


has given it from the first, and a few other members of the Conservative Party 
wore primroses in their buttonholes, 
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avowed Atheists, advocating that Atheism and negation of a future 
life, which is the root of Anarchism and Nihilism, and by a certain 
portion of the Nonconformists, who respect religion in itself, but 
contend that it should be kept entirely away from the civil power. 
Considering the profound influence religion has from time imme- 
morial invariably exercised upon civilization, and that in that 
Western civilization under which Europe now exists, and which 
is the direct successor of the old Roman civilization, the Christian 
religion has been and is the chief factor which has imbued it with 
its highest and most beneficent characteristics, it is marvellous 
that any professed believers in Christianity should attempt to 
divorce it from the State of which they are members. The 
conduct of the Secularists is logical. They profess to believe that 
Christianity has retarded rather than advanced the progress of 
humanity, but this is not the case with any section of the Non- 
conformists ; yet, on the questions of education and the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church, they ally themselves 
with the Secularists, who, in case of victory, would be the first to 
turn against them and attack the religion to which they profess to 
be devoted. The alliance is as unnatural as that which exists be- 
tween the Irish Roman Catholics and those English and Scotch 
Nonconformists who, in spite of the protests of their co-religionists 
in Ireland, support Home Rule. It is to be feared that there are a 
certain portion of the Nonconformist body in Great Britain who 
subordinate religion to politics. 

With regard to education, the aim of the Secularists, supported 
by the renegade faction of the Nonconformists, is to substitute for 
education founded on religion, a system of secular instruction. 
They used to talk of “ secular education,” but the idea of educing 
out of each child only its secular instincts, and attempting to 
mould and guide them alone, while all the higher and nobler 
instincts were to be left dormant till some chance minister of 
religion, or stray Sunday-school teacher, should try to develop 
them, was too droll for even the materialistic and matter-of-fact 
Radical, and so they now say it is the duty of the parents to 
educate, while the State’s functions should be confined to impart- 
ing secular instruction. The absurdity of this contention is 
obvious. Instruction without education will do more harm than 
good. Knowledge without sound principles how to apply it isa 
danger. The first essential in education, that is, in developing 
the faculties of a child and bringing it up in the way it should go 
is to teach the difference between right and wrong, and this cannot 
be done without trenching on morality, and if morality is taught 
its sanctions must be introduced, and these are necessarily con- 
nected with religion. 
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Were proof from experience wanted on this subject, it is only 
necessary to cast an eye across the Channel. The French statistics 
on the subject are startling; and taken in connection with what 
has occurred in England, should teach a salutary lesson to all 
those Nonconformists who profess to believe in Christianity. In 
England, since the passing of the Education Act in 1870, there has 
been a steady decrease in crime, and especially in crime committed 
by juveniles. Crimes amongst young people under eighteen years 
of age have diminished almost in proportion as education has 
advanced.* In France the exact contrary has been the case. 
Since the same date crime has increased, and especially juvenile 
crime, and it has increased most in those departments where there 
are the most schools for imparting secular instruction. 

The Department of the Seine stands very high in the number of 
its schools for primary instruction, and yet the number of criminals 
to population is greater than in any other Department, it being 86 
for every 10,000 inhabitants. The Departments of lAisne, les 
Alpes Maritimes, le Doubs, l’Herault, la Marne, le Rhone, Seine-et- 
Oise, and Seine-et-Marne also stand high for the facilities they 
afford for primary secular instruction, while those of le Morbihan, 
les Cétes-du-Nord, la Creuse, and la Corréze are much behindhand 
in secular schools, and yet the proportion of criminals to population 
is almost double in the former to what it is in the latter. 

The Comte d’Haussonville, in a work published this year on 
Socialism and Charity,t reminds his readers that years ago the 
advocates of State instruction in France used to say “schools or 
prisons,” “open schools and you will shut up prisons,” but statistics 
prove that the exact opposite has been the result, and that the 
more schools for primary secular instruction have been founded 
the more space has been required in the prisons. 

In England up to the present time, education based on religious 
teaching has been the rule, in place of the secular instruction im- 
parted in France. At the recent School Board election in London 
the real issue at stake was such education versus secular instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately the issue was considerably obscured by other 
collateral issues. Many supporters of religious education might 
disapprove of the now too-famous circular, and the Secularists, 
with tactics worthy of a better cause, put the circular in the fore- 
front of the contest as though the policy of its issue was the 
question at stake. The circular was merely a passing incident 
upon which there might well be differences of opinion, and 


* See a very good article on the subject in La Revue de Paris, December, 1894, 
pp. 562, Xe., entitled ‘‘ La diminution du Crime en Angleterre.” 

| Socialisme et Charité, par le Comte d’Haussonville. Paris, Calmann Levy, 1895. 
pp. 157-162. 
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ought not, as it unfortunately did, to have blinded some mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party to the graver issue in question. The 
Primrose League recognized the gravity of the situation, and its 
inembers, in accordance with its leading principle, worked hard to 
return a inajority in favour of education founded on religion. 
Before the next School Board election it is to be hoped that the 
example of France will be taken to heart, and that the majority in 
favour of education founded upon religion, instead of mere secular 
instruction, will be largely increased. 

The assault upon the Church is made by the same allies, and 
whatever may be the intentions of the Nonconformist section, there 
is no doubt that the object of the Secularists is an attack upon 
religion. Their aim is to divert funds which have been given or 
left for religious purposes to secular ones. Disendowment is the 
end they have in view. What should be brought home to the great 
mass of the people is that if this question of endowments is touched, 
they, for whose benefit it is professed to be undertaken, will be the 
chief sutterers. ‘The endowments of the Church of England are as 
much the result of private charity and private gifts as are those of 
the Wesleyans and other religious bodies, as well as of our hospitals 
and schools, and if the State once begins to tamper with these en- 
dowments, and to divert them from the purposes for which they 
were intended, not only will the spirit which has caused them 
in the past be severely checked in the future, but the opera- 
tion will not be confined to one particular section of the commu- 
nity. ‘The annual income of the private charities of London alone 
is said to amount to £5,000,000, and if the State claims the right 
to divert from their original purposes the funds given by Church- 
men for the endowment of that portion of the Church situated in 
Wales, it will have an equal right to deal with the capital sum this 
income represents, as well as the capital of all the charities and 
endowments in the country, and divert them from the objects for 
which they were designed, and a moment’s reflection must show 
what a dangerous power this is for the State to exercise, and what 
questions of magnitude bearing upon the welfare of the people are 
raised by this little experimental and insidious attack upon the 
Church in Wales. 

The second principle of the political creed of the Primrose League 
is the maintenance of the Estates of the Realm; that is, the present 
British Constitution under which the Government of the country 
is carried on by the joint action of the Crown, the Lords, and the 
Commons. That changes from time to time should be made, as 
they already have been made, in the functions and in the relation- 
ship of one to another of these three estates is necessary and 
desirable, and it is no part of the Primrose League principles to 
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oppose them; but its members do maintain that the British Con- 
stitution is the best form of government that up to the present 
time the wit of man has devised, and that under it the people 
have enjoyed more prosperity, personal freedom, liberty and 
equality before the law, than under any other form of govern- 
nent, and therefore they contend it is not to be altered recklessly, 
or attacked as it has been by a large portion of the Radical Party 
in a spirit of malice, envy, or hatred. 

In the Parliament of 1880, two of the estates were threatened— 
the Crown and the House of Lords. The threats against the Crown 
need hardly be taken seriously. Still when the first Queen’s Speech 
to that Parliament was read in the House of Commons by the 
Speaker, a certain number of Radicals aired their Republicanism 
somewhat ostentatiously by keeping on their hats while the Speech 
was being read. These bad manners were not repeated; and during 
the remainder of the Parliament Republican sentiment contined 
itself to small and generally contemptible criticisms on the expen- 
diture upon Royal allowances, palaces, and yachts. The Republican 
spirit was willing, but the Republican flesh was weak. The threats 
against the House of Lords were much more pronounced, and 
meant business if business could be done. Then, as now, there was 
a divided opinion in the Radical Party on the subject. The “Stal- 
wart” Party, as they vainly styled themselves, were for abolishing the 
Upper House altogether, and having only one Chamber—that of 
which they themselves were the honourable Members; while the 
milder section of the Party only objected to a Chamber founded 
on the hereditary principle. One section wanted abolition, the 
other reform, or, as they put it themselves, “ending or mending.” 

The Primrose League has no objection to reform or “mending,” 
but is strongly opposed to abolition or “ending,” not so much 
because it thinks the Unionist Party would sutter thereby, but 
because it believes that the One Chamber system is diametrically 
opposed to the first principle of our Constitution—that principle 
of checks and counter-checks which has prevented any portion of 
the nation tyrannizing over the other. Were the Upper House 
abolished, it by no means follows that the Unionist Party would be 
weakened. Numbers of the disestablished Peers would find seats 
in the remaining House, and the probability is they would have 
nore real power there than they have in their present House. 

A genuine and real reform of the House of Lords—that is, a 
reform which would increase its powers and extend its sphere of 
usefulness—would have the warm support of the League. It is 
quite true that the House of Lords, up to the present time, has 
performed the functions of a Second Chamber more satisfactorily 
than any other such Chamber in Europe, and never more so than 
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during the last two years and a half. But these functions have 
been very limited. They have been chiefly negative. They have 
been almost entirely confined to checking dangerous and _ ill- 
considered legislation. There are signs, however, that in the not 
far-distant future it would be for the national advantage if the 
Second Chamber performed similar functions to those now per- 
formed by the American Senate, and did not confine itself to being 
merely a drag upon the wheel of hasty legislation, but itself took 
the initiative in certain branches of law-making as well as in 
matters of general policy. If this is to be done its present basis 
must be enlarged. ‘The present basis is entirely hereditary, for the 
life-peerages of the Bishops and the Law Lords are too few to be 
taken into account. ‘To make the Chamber stronger it would be 
necessary to combine with the principle of heredity those of se- 
lection and representation, either direct or indirect. 

The necessity of some such reform as this may be caused by the 
deterioration of the House of Commons. The signs of this dete- 
rioration are too apparent. The House of Commons is rapidly 
ceasing to be a good business assembly for passing useful and 
necessary laws, and criticising properly the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of the country by the Ministry of the day, and becoming a 
debating society where abstract questions are discussed, and 
abstract resolutions passed. The debates do not preserve their 
former high level. ‘There are still some debaters in the House of 
the highest order, but the great majority of the speakers are self- 
advertisers, who generally know very little of their subjects, and 
have little or no powers of oratory or debate, and only bore and 
take up the time of the House. One proof of this is the little in- 
terest the public take in the debates to what they used to, as is 
evidenced by the short reports the newspapers now give of the 
speeches. ‘The local journals, no doubt, publish them at length, 
and this is probably the root of the evil. It is certain that the 
House has sunk in public estimation in the last few years almost 
as much as Lord Rosebery, in his ministerial capacity, has in the 
last few months, and, it is to be feared, it will sink far more if ever 
the payment of Members is adopted. Hence the advantage of any 
reform that would strengthen and improve the Second Chamber, 
and at the same time, if the principle applicable to Irish Peers were 
extended, release a number of Peers from their present bondage, 
and make them eligible for the House of Commons where their 
presence could not but have a beneficial effect. Social questions 
more than political ones, it is admitted, now seek solution, and 
interest the great body of the working-classes; and it should be 
remembered that on these questions it is the Peers that have 
hitherto taken the lead, and that the social legislation affecting the 
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hours of work of women and children, the inspection of mines and 
workshops, the improvement of artisan’s dwellings, and preserving 
open spaces and playgrounds for the poor, is mainly due to the 
efforts of the late Lord Shaftesbury and to those of Lord Meath 
and Lord Cross. 

The Imperial Ascendency of the British Empire is the third prin- 
ciple the League was founded to maintain. The basis of this as- 
cendency is sea-power, and the League maintains in the interests 
of the Empire, and especially of the working-classes in it, that it is 
essential that Great Britain should have a navy sufliciently strong 
to protect that commerce and trade which is the life-blood of the 
nation against all possible contingencies. This,it maintains, is a prin- 
ciple which attects the well-being of the working-classes more than 
any legislation, even reform, can, or more than any or all the items 
of the ludicrous Newcastle Programme could, and it is absolutely 
necessary that this truth should be brought home to their minds. 
With the exception of Lord Spencer, who, every candid person 
must admit, has performed his duties as First Lord of the Admir- 
alty splendidly, considering the difticulties he has had to contend 
with, the Members of the Radical Party treat the navy with scant 
recognition, and this remark applies specially to the so-called 
leaders of the working-classes, the labour representatives. The 
Nationalization of the Land, Collectivism, and Socialism may be 
magnificent subjects for philosophical debates, and if the Congress 
of Trade Unions wished to indulge in this luxury they must have 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves at Norwich last year, but these 
subjects have nothing to do with practical politics, and cannot 
have for many generations to come, even if they ever have. What 
the working-classes naturally want is the best wages they can get, 
and they, equally naturally, would not be averse to working as 
short a time as possible for them. Their wages depend on trade 
and commerce, and if Great Britain sustained a reverse at sea that 
trade and commerce would be so damaged that there would be no 
question as to how many hours a day artisans should work, for 
there would be little, if any, work left, and the wage fund upon 
which they depend for living would be so diminished that those 
who could get anything would have to be content with infinitely 
less than they get now. Yet the so-called working-class leaders, 
with the exception of Mr. William Allan, the Member for Gates- 
head, who made an excellent speech on the subject on the 3rd of 
December last, pay little or no attention to the subject. It would 
be well if they and all those who have the interests of the working- 
classes at heart would ponder upon the weighty words spoken by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Cape Town in July ot last year. “ ‘Lhe En- 
glish,” he said, “had been talking about three acres and a cow, a 
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liquor legislation, and the question of local government for Ireland. 
They spent their whole time upon these matters, but the big ques- 
tion of the trade of the people they neglected. They forgot that 
England was a small country which supported nearly 40,000,000 
people, who directly or indirectly were engaged in working up the 
raw product into the manufactured article, and distributing this 
article over the world. The world, finding that England was un- 
rivalled in the manufacture from raw material, was devising 
schemes by protection and prohibition tariffs to shut her out.” 

The Primrose League agrees with Mr. Cecil Rhodes that the 
“big question,” the biggest of all questions, is the trade of the 
people, and that while it is impossible to prevent it being damaged 
by hostile tariffs, it is the duty of all statesmen to minimize that 
damage as much as possible by providing the country with such a 
navy as will keep what markets we possess, and add to them when- 
ever opportunity offers, and also by allaying, as far as it is possible, 
all disputes between capital and labour which tend to drive capital 
from the country. 

That the principles of the League have made great progress 
since its foundation in 1883, and that they have a much firmer 
hold upon the people now than they had then, is undoubted. 
Religion is not now attacked and insulted as it was in the Parlia- 
ment of 1880, the Republican shibboleths have ceased to be 
whispered, the House of Lords is exercising more power than it 
has done for the last half-century, and stands higher in the esteem 
of the nation in consequence. Home Rule, as defined by Mr. 
Parnell, is dead, while the traditional foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Salisbury is adhered to, 
though occasionally with faltering steps, while the whole of the 
Unionist Party and a large contingent of the Radicals are in 
favour of Imperial Ascendency, and the old Manchester and new 
« Little England” schools are reduced to impotency. 

I do not presume that all these satisfactory results are due 
solely to the action of the Primrose League, but, undoubtedly, 
her efforts have contributed largely to them. Her mission is 
to educate. On one point the League certainly agrees with the 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery—that education is 
against Radicalism of the modern type: its stronghold is ignorance. 
The present Radical Party consists mainly of two sections: one, by 
far the largest, of well-intentioned but ignorant voters; the other, 
much smaller, of smart politicians who utilize and exploit the 
ignorance of the majority for the purpose of being Ministers of the 
Crown, or for obtaining peerages, titles, or—that summum bonum 
of Radical bliss—a seat on the magisterial bench, as well as of 
being Members of Parliament, with a prospect of £300 a year and 
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all the amenities of Westminster Palace—a pleasant change from 
the mine, the workshop, or the mill. With these latter the Prim- 
rose League does not attempt to interfere. Their personal interests 
in political questions are too strong for them to be affected by 
education. The field for the League’s work is amongst the masses 
of ignorant voters who support them. To instruct and to educate 
them is its mission. 

For this purpose the League advocates constant association 
between all classes of the community. It promotes all meetings 
and gatherings where rich and poor, those who have had the 
advantages of education and those who have not, can meet to- 
gether and mutually teach and learn, for all classes have a good 
deal to learn from one another. The League’s maxim is that the 
more people of all ranks and classes mix together at park gather- 
ings, evening meetings, with concerts and amusements, and have 
opportunities of conversing one with another, the less friction 
there will be between them, and the more they will find how many 
interests they have in common. 

For educational purposes it makes free use of the vans in the 
rural districts and of lectures with magic lanterns in the villages 
and smaller towns, and it is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this mode of instruction. The Times correspondent at the 
Brigg Election made the following practical remarks :— 


‘*The permanent Union weakness in the rural districts of Lincolnshire is that 
the workers are not really in touch with that section of the electorate from which 
Radicalism draws its main strength. It is no doubt trying for the village doctor, 
the village schoolmaster, the prosperous farmer, or the man of independent means 
to ignore social distinctions and converse with Hodge without the appearance of 
patronizing him, yet this is what must be done if converts are to be had.” 


These words express exactly the views of the Primrose League. 
Where the League flourishes the classes are in touch with one 
another. If the Unionist cause does not succeed it will be the 
fault of the educated classes—of the Peers, the squires, the clergy, 
the village doctors, schoolmasters, and farmers for not exerting 
themselves sufficiently, and using their position and influence for 
the political education of those amongst whom they reside. The 
Primrose League was founded for this object, and though it has 
been and is very well supported, it ought to receive far more 
assistance than it does from the richer people. Its income and its 
funds now come almost entirely from the poorer people. Its 
tributes are half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. It has recently 
formed a branch of Knights Imperial, whose special privilege is to 
pay a guinea a year. All who have an interest in the welfare of 
their country, and can afford it, ought to join it. Its sphere of use- 
fulness is only limited by its means; with increased funds its 
educational work could be extended. 

W. T. Marriorr. 
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I ask the non-military readers of The National Review not to 
“skip” this article, which, at the request of the Editor, I have 
undertaken to write. The heading shows that it deals with 
soldiering, but, nevertheless, it is not written for soldiers; and 
if any of my brother-ofticers do me the honour of reading it, 
they will, on laying down the Review, say, “Queen Anne’s dead, 
we knew all this before.” 

It is written for civilians, because so many of them do not 
regard our Autumn Manceuvres as of any direct concern to them- 
selves, as is really the case, but as something of a technical character, 
work of a particular profession, whose existence is undoubtedly 
necessary for the safety of the country, but which, except when 
its services are required for war, stands somewhat outside the 


everyday work of ordinary national life. There is abundance of 


testimony to show that for some years prior to 1870 the French 
nation, generally, entertained the same feelings with regard to the 
French Army; they had ceased to look on it as part of them- 
selves, they paid their money to maintain it, but did not trouble 
themselves about its efficiency, nor did they take much interest 
in its concerns ; and in 1870 the crash consequently came, a crash 
certain to come eventually in any country where the people do 
not look after their army, and where they regard it as something 
apart from and outside their own interests. My object, therefore, 
in putting pen to paper is to endeavour to induce this country 
to look after its army, or rather after the portion of it which is 
stationed at home, and when it is engaged in that part of its 
annual course of training known as Autumn Manceuvres; and, if 
the country will do this, I think they will find in store for them 
a surprise, not altogether of an agreeable character. 

I might commence my attempt by first giving an elaborate des- 
cription of Autumn Manceuvres at home and abroad, with statistical 
tables showing the numbers of the troops taking part in them, and 
their cost to the respective countries, and then contrasting our 
system with those adopted elsewhere ; but the adoption of this course 
might have a soporific effect on the reader, the Review might drop 
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from his hands, and the climax fall still-born, smothered in an 
after-dinner snore. In this article, the climax is everything: it is 
the essence of a three-volume novel concentrated in a single para- 
graph ; it is somewhat startling ; so from the end of the article it 
shall be transferred to the earlier pages. 

Now, I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that owing 
to the form in which our Autumn Maneceuvres are conducted, and 
to the limitations imposed upon them by the laws of the country, 
the army at home, by which words I mean the generals, the staff 
officers, the officers, non-comunissioned officers, and men of the 
cavalry, the artillery, the infantry, and the sappers, and the officers 
whose duty it is to supply the troops with food and ammunition 
and to attend to their bodily needs, is not given a chance of learn- 
ing its work in peace-time; and, therefore, that this army is not 
sufficiently prepared and trained to justify the nation in being con- 
fident that it may be relied upon to repel an invader when the 
struggle comes. That everyone, from field-marshal down to 
drummer-boy, will do his best there is not the shadow of a doubt; 
but if they fail, they will not be to blame, no reproach must be cast 
upon them; it is the nation which must accept the responsibility, 
because it has not allowed its army, during peace-time, that 
practice, that experience, without which thorough efficiency in 
Home Defence is unattainable. 

The purpose of Autumn Maneceuvres is to train large bodies of 
troops to fight effectively and in earnest when called upon by the 
will of the country to do so But sometimes this call is by no 
means unanimous, and is given with hesitating voice, for as to the 
policy of entering on any war there is usually considerable diversity 
of opinion in the country at large, so that if my plea for our Autumn 
Manceuvres were based on the ground that the British army should 
be sufficiently trained to enable it to take part effectively in a war 
on the Continent, as it did at Blenheim, in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, or elsewhere, in years gone by, the soundness of the 
grounds for the plea might be open to dispute. But the ground on 
which the plea I put forward in this paper is based seems to me 
unassailable; it is the imperative need that our home army shall be 
prepared and able to at once drive back to his ships, or, better 
still, into the deep blue sea, any invader who, in the temporary 
absence of our fleet, or, owing to our fleet having suffered a reverse, 
shall have effected a landing on our shores. If our home army is 
not. to be relied on to perform this task, this duty, then our home 
army and our Home Defence are something very like shams. 

This assertion, that our troops at home are not, and under the 
existing conditions of training, cannot become thoroughly pre- 
pared and efficient for the defence of our hearths and homes. mav 
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be regarded by some as bold, by some as unpatriotic, by some as 
pessimistic. The only boldness, which, however, I fail to discover 
myself, lies in calling a spade a spade; no want of patriotism is 
shown by my painting to Englishmen their own army as it is 
already delineated in the archives of the Intelligence Department 
of every War Office on the Continent; and if there be aught of 
pessimism in the assertion, the Editor of this Review will, I am 
sure, allow it to be met by a counterblast in the next number. 
I doubt much, however, that from the army will come any de- 
murrer to the truth of the assertion, but having, in past years, 
found that to speak or write in any way unflatteringly of our 
noble military selves is equivalent to putting my head into a 
wasp’s nest, | do not expect my assertion to pass altogether un- 
challenged, and the form that the challenge will take is likely to 
be much the same as that employed not unfrequently in the past, 
the evasion of the real question at issue, and the substitution of a 
personal question : “ What does it matter what HE says; HE knows 
nothing about it; HE is merely a retired sapper?” The appropriate- 
ness of the epithet I accept, the adjective somewhat sadly, some- 
what well-contented with the substantive ; but as I earnestly hope 
to be able to carry to the minds of, at all events, some of my civilian 
readers conviction of the truth of the assertion, it seems desirable 
that I should tell them that for nearly a quarter of a century it has 
fallen to my lot to have to study, professionally, home and foreign 
forms of military training, to ascertain whether that training in 
peace has in war produced successful or unsucessful results, and 
how far the success or failure has been due to the correspondence 
or non-correspondence of peace-training to the actualities of war. 
I have also had to take part in the elementary stages of the peace- 
training of our army ; further there have been very few occasions 
of our peace-trainings on a large scale at which I have not been 
present as a spectator, and, owing to the personal courtesy of the 
generals in command, I have had exceptionally favourable oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining the weaknesses, the defects, and the require- 
ments of our present system of Autumn Maneeuvres. I ought 
therefore, to know something about the matter, even if I do not. 
The public generally is, I believe, somewhat under a mis- 
apprehension as to the extent of the training in Home Defence 
afforded to our army. Readers of the newspapers might be justi- 
fied in believing that the work of preparation is incessant, and that 
it goes on all the year round. In the Autumn come the accounts 
of the Autumn Manceuvres, and in these accounts are given the 
“ideas ” on which the movements are based. These “ ideas” seem 
almost always to be framed on the supposition that one of the 
combatants is an invader. and the other adefender. The occasional 
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tield-days at Aldershot in the Spring and Summer, also reported in 
the papers, seem to have the same groundwork for the operations. 
I read quite recently in a newspaper that last month H.R.H. the 
Lieutenant-General Commanding the Aldershot Division had, with 
the troops under his command, executed a “grand operation ” in 
the face of an enemy, who, having been daring enough to advance 
on the Metropolis, was falling back to the coast, failing ignominiously 
in his audacious enterprise. The papers have told us that almost 
simultaneously with the appearance of this number of the Review, 
the Metropolitan Volunteers will, under the superintendence of 
the energetic General Officer Commanding the Home District, be 
engaged one night in the somewhat difficult task of catching a 
foreign and intruding weasel asleep: and as I pen these lines there 
comes into my hands a Service paper in which I find, following 
the narrative of a tiny bit of elementary soldiering practised on 
Boxing Day by a handful of sergeants of Volunteers, under the 
supervision of the Officer Commanding the Coldstream Guards, 
this comment : “ This most instructive tactical exercise may be 
regarded as evidence that what may be described as the front door 
of London will be well guarded in case of invasion.” So apparently 
the army is, all the year round, irrespective of the seasons, hard at 
work preparing for the defence of the country; but, unfortunately, 
appearances are apt to be deceitful, and the public is somewhat 
misled by the exaggerated accounts, so frequently published, of 
military work of the most elementary character—amilitary molehills 
magnified into military mountains. Only bya tremendous stretch 
of the imagination can a route march of a division of Regulars, 
depleted by Christmas furloughs, a night march prepared for the 
Volunteers six weeks in advance, or afour-hours’ perambulation on 
the Caterham hills by a few sergeants of that force be seriously 
treated as preparation for Home Defence. It must be clearly 
understood that however glowing and reassuring may be accounts 
of this kind, it is not until the Autumn that the work of prepara- 
tion in the field for Home Defence can really be taken in hand, 
because up to that time the troops have been completing the earlier 
stages of the annual course of training—musketry, company and 
squadron training, battalion and brigade drills,—and, moreover, 
owing to the country not having garnered the crops, operations off 
the ordinary drill-grounds are out of the question. 

As a preliminary step to showing how little the work taught to 
our home army at our Autumn Manceuvres in peace will be the 
work it will have to do in really defending this country in war, it 
is necessary to refer to the form that work will not assume, because 
the popular idea of invasion and defence of this country hardly 
corresponds to the actualities of modern war. It is, I think, gener. 
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ally supposed that as soon as an invasion is imminent, the tocsin 
will sound, on every hill-top alarm-beacons will be set a-blaze, 
mobilization will be the word, from all parts of the country will 
stream, full of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, heavily-laden rail- 
way trains, depositing their contents on some range of hills west, 
south, or east of London, where some tract of ground, technically 
known as a position, has been selected beforehand and is now at 
once prepared for defence; that this position will be somewhere 
on the path that the invader must take in his progress from the 
coast to London, and that the invader, as soon as he considers he 
has landed enough troops to attack us in that position, but not till 
then, will come forward, and in a pitched battle attempt to drive 
us out of it by sheer superiority of strength. In short, it will be on 
the issue of one Battle of Dorking that the fate of this country will 
depend. Still, time will have been allowed us for concentrating 
the troops, and we shall hurl him back defeated and demoralized. 
Possibly this line of action is just that which would be to our ad- 
vantage if the invader would but be kind enough to adopt it. But, 
unfortunately, foreign armies fight in their own fashion, not in 
ours or in that of anyone else, and, consequently, we must be pre- 
pared to over-trump them at their own game. Asa matter of fact, 
no invader could possibly afford to remain inert or passive one 
moment after his first arrivals have landed on our shores ; every 
hour’s delay in his advance, every hour’s respite from attack, would 
be an advantage to our defence; for it might mean the return of 
our fleet, or the replacement by sound vessels of those disabled. 
Panic is subsiding, entangled threads of administration are getting 
untwisted, official knots are being untied by the Gordian process, 
and from north, south, east, and west the manhood of the country 
is swooping down on the front, the flanks, and the rear of the in- 
vader. It would be suicidal for the invader to pause, and he knows 
this ; so he at once pushes on his advanced troops to seize positions 
to cover the landing of those in rear, to secure supplies, and to dis- 
turb our concentration. He will endeavour to beat us in detail, to 
attack us at the earliest moment, and to deliver blow after blow 
with lightning-like rapidity. The destruction of France occupied 
six months, that of Austria six weeks; whether London shall be 
taken will be a matter of days only. And even if, eventually, he 
finds the attack on our prepared position unavoidable, it is not by 
direct assault only that he will seek to drive us out of it. He will 
play with us in front, and then by day or by night, matters of in- 
difference to his highly-trained troops, he will be circuiting round 
us, and suddenly appearing on our rear, our flanks, or on some weak 
point in the defence, thus endeavour to obtain by surprise, a 
success he could not hope to secure otherwise. The Von Moltke 
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strategy, the Von Moltke tactics, are the rule of the hour. Prepare 
beforehand everything to the minutest detail ; during peace, train 
to the highest possible pitch of efficiency the instruments to be 
employed, the generals who will command, the staff officers who 
will form the executive, the ofticers and men who have to do the 
fighting, and let this training be the closest possible imitation of 
the war to be undertaken ; then find out where the enemy is, close 
with him when he is at a disadvantage in either numbers or 
position, make good by energetic action any inferiority in these 
respects, and then deal the blows one after the other without a 
pause, and as rapidly as possible. The fact I am anxious to 
impress on civilians is, that owing to the deadliness of modern 
weapons, the stand-up fight of man to man is too costly a busi- 
ness in modern war to be willingly accepted as the sole form the 
trial of strength shall take. Before accepting a battle, as even- 
tually armies must do, they strive to gain an advantage over each 
other in the position they occupy with regard to each other, and 
this object they keep steadily in view also during the battle itself. 
Advantage in the campaign, advantage before the battle, and 
advantage during the battle is therefore gained by movement, or, 
as it is termed, by manceuvring, and these advantages will fall to the 
troops of the combatant who is the better manceuvrer of the two. 

It does not need to be a soldier to understand this characteristic 
of modern war, for anyone who has read during the last three 
years the interesting accounts of the French, German, and Austrian 
Autumn Manceuvres given in the daily press, and especially 
those in The Times, cannot fail to have been impressed with the 
prominent position manceuvring occupies in those manceuvres, 
and he will recognize the fact that rapidity of movement, techni- 
cally known as mobility, is nowadays regarded in all European 
armies as the deciding factor in modern war. 

It is evident that mobility on the part of an invader of this 
country can only be met by equal or superior mobility on the part 
of its defender, and yet, strange and almost incredible as it may 
sound, it is exactly this mobility, the all-powerful element, this 
predominating partner among the factors of modern war, that in 
our Autumn Mancevures, our preparation of our army for Home 
Defence, we ignore, leave out of sight, and to which we give 
no practice worthy of the name. In short, our own Autumn 
Manceuvres are “ Manceuvres without Manceuvring.” 

But here it is necessary to go into a little detail, and to briefly 
explain what military mobility really means, and on whom the 
exercise of mobility depends when that mobility concerns the 
movement of, say, 10,000 soldiers in the field, from one point to 
another, a day’s march apart. Mobility does not depend chiefly on 
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the power of the marchers to move their legs for a long distance in 
a short time. It depends not nearly so much on the marchers as 
on a certain number of individuals, who, as a rule, are not real 
marchers, but who ride during the day on horses. The bad 
marching of the French army in 1870 is a notorious fact, but the 
French indignantly deny that they could not, man for man, march 
just as fast and just as well as did the Germans, and I believe they 
are right. ‘The French army failed to march because the officers 
on whom the effectiveness of the marching depended were not up 
to their work. To move troops properly from one point to another 
in war demands that certain officers—individuals known as stati 
ofticers—shall select, at short notice, the roads by which the various 
units composing the force shall move to their destination, care being 
taken that nowhere shall the units cross each other’s path, or 
collide; the hours of departure have to be precisely determined, 
so that all shall arrive at the right time at the end of the march : 
accommodation at the termination of the day’s work must be 
provided, as also supplies of food and drink, and means for cooking 
the food; the sick and footsore must be tended; if, during the 
day, a fight has taken place, the ammunition expended must be 
replaced, and therefore stores of it must be forthcoming; and as 
soon as the needs of the moment are satisfied, preparations for the 
next day’s work have to be taken in hand. And in war it also 
happens that, during the march, circumstances arise which 
necessitate a change in the day’s plans, already in course of 
execution ; then these same officers have suddenly to devise fresh 
arrangements, draw up and issue new orders, find out where are 
the troops whom the orders concern, deliver the new orders to 
them, and see the new directions carried out. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the mere speed at which the troops can move their legs 
plays but a comparatively small part in determining their mobility. 
Troops who can march four miles an hour will be beaten in war 
and out-manceuvred by troops who can march only three miles an 
hour, if the staff officers of the latter do their work well, whereas 
the stat otticers of the former do their work badly. If, at each of 
two Metropolitan railway stations, you collect 10,000 cockneys 
intent on a Bank Holiday excursion to the seaside, which 10,000 
has the best chance of a successful outing? That which entrusts 
itself to a company which runs special express trains for the day, 
but where the superintendents, traffic managers, signalmen, 
drivers, guards, and porters are at work for the first time, or 
have been drafted for the occasion from some local single-track 
branches, or that which patronizes the company which uses ordi- 
nary trains only, but works these under its normal “ regular” prac- 
tised and experienced staff? 

Now, in our own Autumn Maneeuvres, we dismiss mobility from 
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the programme of instruction and practice, and we spend our time 
in firing away blank cartridge at each other, under conditions and 
in situations which are the least likely to occur during the actual 
invasion of this country. The certain and the probable give place 
to performances, almost theatrical, of the uncertain and the improb- 
able. In our manceuvres, the preparations for supplying with the 
necessaries of life the troops who are to take part in them, are com- 
menced months beforehand. Huge stores are collected at two or 
three places a short day’s march apart; there tents are pitched, 
and when the manceuvres commence the greater portion of the 
troops take up their abode in these canvas towns—standing camps, 
as they are technically denominated. In these canvas towns they 
sleep every night; there they breakfast in the morning; thither they 
return to dinner after every day’s operations; there they sup, and 
there they turn in under the blankets. And then begins a game, 
highly amusing, but, so far as it is to be regarded as a training for 
Home Defence, bordering on the ridiculous. The inhabitants of one 
of these improvised towns are labelled “invaders,” those of the 
other are labelled “ home army.” The exact position of the towns 
is published to the troops before the war breaks out, and so, some- 
times by day and sometimes by night, the invader sets out and 
attacks the defender in or near his town, or vice versd ; but usually, 
the fun for the fortnight consists of playing at hide-and-seek 
between the two towns. But the towns are so close together that 
“ Hi spy I” is heard in an hour or two, and the game is soon over ; 
and then the elect gather together, and everybody says how sharp 
it was of Brown to hide himself under the table in the drawing- 
room, whilst Smith, who was all the time purposely looking out of 
the window, thought he was stowing himself away under the sofa. 
By no conceivable amount of ingenuity can the generals entrusted 
with the control of manceuvres, conducted under these conditions, 
introduce into the exercises, practice in more than the veriest 
elements of mobility. And if it is hardly likely that a pointer will 
be of much use for his work on the Ist of September, if in his pre- 
vious training he has been tied to his kennel by a short chain, and 
been practised only in finding game placed within his reach; so 
is it hardly likely that our staffs and troops will do their work 
effectively when they have to take the field, if during their pre- 
paratory training they have been tied by the leg to standing camps. 
These standing camps are fatal to the attainment of mobility ; so 
long as they are used, practice in mobility is impossible, and if I 
have succeeded in showing that mobility is the essence of successful 
Home Defence, and that if the present conditions remain unaltered 
our army can learn little of it, something will have been gained. 
And now I pass to the next point of dissimilarity between our 
peace-training and our invasion requirements. It is easy to move 
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troops across country of open down-land, or across heather-clad 
moors where there are no obstacles to progress, where the view is 
extensive, and where the direction of the march is indicated by 
two or three main roads. As the country becomes cultivated, as 
copses, hedgerows, and enclosures appear and restrict the view, 
and when, in addition to the main roads, there is a labyrinth of 
cross roads, leafy lanes, and bye-paths, the difficulties of keeping in 
hand and directing the combined movements of any large body 
of men increase. Ground of the former class is denominated 
“easy ” for mobility, that of the latter “ difficult.” 

It so happens, that the lines of advance most suitable for purposes 
of invasion, because they are the shortest, and because on them the 
invader is the more likely to find supplies of food and water, run 
through ground of the difficult character; the easy ground he 
would take to only in case of dire necessity, for the approach to the 
capital by it is somewhat roundabout, and he would, in traversing 
it, be exposed to the risk of being starved with hunger or parched 
with thirst, so this ground lies really only on the fringe of his 
advance; and yet, strangely enough, the very scanty practice we 
give our home army in manceuvring and in acquiring the 
power of mobility is on the easy ground, where the invader will 
not come, and we never give it practice on the difficult ground 
across which it is certain that the invader will come. In this re- 
spect the training of our defenders is like teaching a boy to read 
words of only one syllable, when we know that in the examination 
for which we are preparing him, no words of less than three or 
four syllables will be used as tests of the value of the teaching. 

And as regards the fighting training, that bears no resemblance to 
the fighting the troops will have todo in case of an invasion. Our 
cavalry learn a good deal about cantering over open heather-land 
in search of an enemy; they will, in defending our homes, have 
to find their enemy by threading their way through a puzzling 
network of lanes, or by riding across hunting country. Our artillery 
have now the choice between any number of open spaces suitable 
for posting their guns, and whence they can bring a fire on the 
enemy at fairly long ranges; whether the gunners can help us 
much in resisting an invader depends on their ability quickly to 
find out the few open spaces existing in close country, and on the 
power of the drivers and horses to get the guns there, matters in 
which they have no practice at all. The infantry soldier at our 
manceuvres is practised in attacking or retreating almost solely 
over bare open ground—ground which by all soldiers is regarded as 
almost absolutely “ prohibited” in war, owing to the death-dealing 
power of the breach-loading magazine rifle, but it is the only 
ground available for our training: the soldier on this ground never 
loses sight of his leader, nor his leader of him, for between them 
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are no obstacles to vision; in an invasion he will find himself in 
close country with all sorts of aids, in the shape of hedges and 
fences, to give him cover in his advance, but of which he has never 
had the chance of learning how to take advantage; he must 
“come to heel” whenever required to do so either in advance or 
retreat, but it will be something so new to him in this close country 
to have to substitute the instinctive touch of discipline for that 
of actual sight of his commander, that he loses himself and becomes 
one of a leaderless mob; so here again in our lessons we leave out 
of sight the syllabus of the examination which is to take place 
later on. And, finally, owing to the existence of certain restrictions 
to movement which have to be considered immediately, “battle 
manceuvring” is out of the question, and I cannot recall, in my 
seven years’ experience of Aldershot work, a “manceuvre battle” 
worthy of the name. 

But it may be said that, our close country being new to the 
enemy, he will be in the same plight as that in which we shall find 
ourselves ; but this presumes that the enemy doesnot know his 
business. With the great diversity of ground in all foreign coun- 
tries, there are in every one of those from which any invader 
might come, tracts as difficult as those of cultivated England ; and 
no enemy is likely to land on these shores officers or men not 
trained to work in country like that through which they will have 
to make their way to the capital. 

The reason why standing camps are used by us is that it is 
cheaper to manceuvre from standing than from moving camps, 
owing to the saving in the transport required for the latter. The 
reason why the easy open land is selected for our manceuvres is 
that on that land are to be found tracts in Government owner- 
ship; that on that country the cultivation, if it exists at all, is in- 
significant in amount, and therefore the bill for compensation for 
damages is small, and the cultivation being of little account, some 
of the private owners of the land voluntarily allow the troops to 
move over and encamp on portions of it, thus relieving the 
Government of any need to take disagreeably active measures for 
securing ground for manceuvres, and so ruffling the feelings of 
people who have to do with votes at parliamentary polling- 
booths. 

I would now request those readers who have followed me so far, 
seriously to ask themselves whether, under the conditions I have 
described, it is possible for any amount of professional zeal and 
exertion to render our home army fit to take the field in the event 
of an invasion, and whether there is anything very outrageous in 
my assertion that as regards the defence of our country our army 
is in a state of forced inefficiency. To my mind, if our Autumn 

Manceuvres do not take a more practical shape, nothing short of a 
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miracle will enable our home army to do its work effectively when 
the crisis comes. 

Having shown the existence of the disease, I will endeavour to 
indicate the remedial measures to be adopted. They are freedom 
for the acquirement of mobility, and the transfer of the scene of 
the practice to the ground where the mobility can be acquired, 
and where, in the event of an invasion, it will have to be brought 
into play. Standing camps must be abolished; to the Govern- 
ment must be given the power of selecting, for the Autumn 
Manceuvres, any area of ground whatever in the country, irrespec- 
tive of its ownership, either in whole or in part; and, finally, every- 
where within this area, the troops must be given the right to pass, 
though that right may, at the discretion of the military authori- 
ties, not always be exercised. The adoption of these measures in- 
volves, however, a corollary which is sure not to be popular: it 
means violation of the Englishman’s castle, and an increase of 
money payments as compensation for damages caused. 

Could the demands for effective Autumn Manoeuvres be satisfied 
by a mere money payment to make good the increase in the bill 
for compensation, it is not impossible that the public, notwith- 
standing its natural dislike to any swelling of the Army Estimates 
might be willing to approve the action of a House of Commons 
which voted the extra expenditure. But it is the interference 
with the rights of every Englishman to regard his home as his 
castle that is the real obstruction in the way; for the demand, if 
thus satisfied, may touch the personal convenience, the personal 
privileges, of every sort of proprietor, whether he possess as many 
acres as a duke or only half an acre in the form of an allotment 
garden. I have not the slightest wish to minimize the existence 
of the inconvenience of the intrusion, or the fact that some damage 
to the property used is inevitable. Troops do leave vestiges of 
their presence—here a broken-down fence, there a gap in a hedge, 
elsewhere a copse with many broken branches; sometimes turf 
bearing a trellis-like pattern of heels and hoofs, or perhaps mys- 
terious circles, not exactly fairy rings, showing where the troops 
have pitched their tents and have made themselves comfortable 
for the night. Hazel-nuts and blackberries are temptations to the 
British soldier as they are to most people, and at our manceuvres 
may sometimes be seen an infantry soldier making a desperate 
lunge at a blackberry as he passes it on the march ; or a cavalry 
patrol, momentarily oblivious ot the enemy, doing dismounted 
service against the nuts. But anyone who has followed the man- 
ceuvres during the last few years must have marked the growth of 
the respect with which Thomas Atkins treats private property. 
The wild excitement the mere sight of a hare produced in the 
ranks on the Blandford Downs in 1872 has quite subsided, and 
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hares and rabbits alike, when they dash madly towards a line of 
soldiers, may find a free and quiet passage through it. But though 
damage to property is an inevitable accompaniment to manoeuvres, 
wilful damage is never more than insignificant in amount. But 
there is reason to believe that it will not be from the proprietors 
of arable land, parks, or small plots of ground that the main oppo- 
sition to an alteration of the laws making private ground public 
ground for a time will come. The visits are hardly likely to be 
repeated for many years, the damages would be liberally paid for, 
the presence of troops increases the circulation of money, and the 
sight of the soldiers gives rise to much pleasant excitement, there- 
fore their sojourn would not be unpopular or be disliked by the 
inhabitants of the district. It is idle to suppress the fact that, 
judging from the past, it is the proprietors of shooting rights who 
will fight tooth and nail against any such alteration of the law as 
will enable our home army to learn its lessons in either mobility 
or fighting. And, by proprietors of shooting rights, I do not mean 
only the owners of the land, but also the shooting syndicates to 
which that land is let for sporting purposes. But is it right that 
some man of business, who amasses money from the pockets of his 
countrymen, should be able to say to those countrymen when they 
are trying to prepare their army to defend their country, which, 
it may be remarked, includes the home property and belongings 
of the gentlemen referred to,“ No, I have arranged to go and shoot 
some pheasants, partridges, and hares on a bit of the ground the 
army wants—so the army had better go elsewhere”? And yet this 
actually happened not more than two or three years ago. On the 
Berkshire Downs only last year, a bare, and, for the work, a most 
useful piece of ground was barred to the army by one of these 
gentlemen. We, in this country, carry the voluntary principle so 
far that it becomes a fetish of worship. We are proud of our 
army because it is raised by voluntary enlistment, so we refuse to 
listen to the words compulsory service; we are proud of our 
Volunteer Force, so we refuse to entertain the idea whether any 
other form of a second line of defence formed by compulsion 
would answer better; and on permission voluntarily accorded by 
the private owners of land, do we let rest the possibility of pre- 
paring our army to repel an invasion of the country. If the 
nation will not sanction for Home Defence, universal liability to 
personal service, it might, at all events, sanction for this not un- 
important object, universal liability to personal inconvenience and 
the diminution of bags of game. Is it right that even a real battle 
training should be generally impossible, because, as happened only 
last year near Frensham, practice in a manceuvring turning-flank 
attack may be suddenly brought to a stop, by the troops finding in 
their path a patch of ground, the residence of rabbits? Even 
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rabbits are, at our manceuvres, personages important enough to act 
as accessories before the fact to the inefticiency of the British 
army. Like British citizens, British rabbits have their rights, and 
the warren is held to be as sacred from violation as is the castle. 

But until the country, by the voice of public opinion, expresses 
its determination that its home army shall be really made ready to de- 
fend it, no Government, of any political colour whatever, would dare 
to propose either the necessary alteration in the law or the equally 
necessary increase in the vote for compensation. On the Continent, 
questions like these do not and cannot arise ; these countries have, 
all of them, paid heavily in past years for unpreparedness against 
invasion, so they think that the inconvenience and trouble caused 
by the act of preparation are not to be considered if they save the 
cost of a successful invasion; but we have not yet been subjected 
to that unpleasant experience, so of preparation we make a pre- 
tence only. 

Now, to all demands for something involving increased expendi- 
ture there is one stereotyped reply, “ You will not get it; it means 
more money, and the country will not give it you.” My retort is that 
somehow or other the grounds for this particular demand for land 
use and for money have never been authoritatively put before the 
country. The country is told that its army has its Autumn 
Manceuvres, but no general officer who has ever conducted them, 
nor any Minister of War, has spoken emphatically of their complete 
inadequacy to the needs of the situation. At the most, they 
have but referred to it generally; and possibly they have had good 
reasons for not dwelling onthe subject. But it does not seem par- 
ticularly fair to the country to say it will not do some particular 
thing, without placing before it the grounds on which that thing 
should be done. These grounds I have endeavoured to put clearly 
before the very small section of the country which comes across 
this article and takes the trouble to read it. It may, perhaps, be 
seed sown on favourable ground, and serve to produce a crop of 
outspoken and practical discontent at a state of things, which is as 
unfair to the army as it is dangerous to the country. In time, 
this discontent may spread and become a practical power, a 
power available to be utilized by the Government and the military 
authorities of the day, who without it are helpless to remedy an 
evil of the existence of which they cannot but be fully aware. 
Until then, our Autumn Manceuvres must remain as they are, 
operations of very great value in themselves, but in no way aid- 
ing the home army to become the land force, efficient for the 
protection of our hearths and homes. 

LonspALE HA te, 
Colonel (Retired R.E.) 
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MR. HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD ON 
“ BIMETALLISM.” 


LikE Thrasymachus in Plato’s most famous Dialogue, Mr. Henry 
Dunning Macleod* has stepped into the arena. Like Thrasyma- 
chus,t he comes in with no forbearance begotten of modesty ; cer- 
tainly without any Socratic irony of self-depreciation, such as dis- 
tinguished Lord Farrer’s exordium in this Review.t 

Enquirers, however, if unconvinced by the fury of Mr. Macleod’s 
onset, may address themselves to a cool and discriminating view 
of his attitude and weapons. 

The book in which Mr. Macleod presents his case against Bi- 
metallism forms the seventh chapter of his Theory of Credit, new 
edition. He has conveniently abridged this chapter on Bimetallism 
in an article since published || in answer to an article by Mr. J. P 
Heseltine.§ Mr. Macleod does not indeed answer Mr. Heseltine in 
the article alluded to; he is content to repeat the main drift of his 
book in short but sufficient form. If those who respect Mr. Macleod, 
as I do, read only the article, they will be spared the pain of seeing 
the writer in such an unscientific passion as surely does not befit 
even the youngest of us in treating of a scientific subject. 

The simple issue is propounded admirably by Mr. Macleod, as 
usual: “Is it the fixed legal ratio enacted between the coins which 
governs the relative value of the metals in bullion? Or is it the 
relative value of the metals in bullion which governs the relative 
value of the coins?” Lower down he uses the term “natural” 


* Bimetallism. By Henry Dunning Macleod. Longmans, Green Co. 1894. 

+ Kal 6 @pactmaxos moAAdKis mey Kal Siareyoudvoy juav metath Spua avrirapBdverOa 
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BE Sieravodueda Kal eyw Tair’ elmov, odkérs jovxlay Fyev, GAAR ovorpépas éavTdov 
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t The National Review, October, 1894, ‘* Shall we Degrade our Standard ?” 

The Nineteenth Century, November, 1894. 
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value, as opposed to legal, and frequently he uses “ market ” value 
by way of similar contrast. 

His acumen fails him from the start, because he never stops to 
ask himself what is the real meaning of the term “market value” 
as applied to gold and silver in bullion. Not only that, but he uses 
as identical and synonymous the terms “natural” and “ market ” 
value in speaking of the metals. The specious use of these 
ordinary words, without examining their application to the money 
metals, is hardly worthy of Mr. Macleod; it is characteristic rather 
of the “man in the street.” 

When gold and silver were used only as materials for the art of 
gold- and silver-smiths, that is in practically prehistoric times, they 
had only a “natural” value. The custom of using them for money, 
which came afterwards, gave them great additional importance, and 
therefore value ; and in course of time,as custom ripened into con- 
vention, and convention received the stamp of law, there was formed 
a great and growing stock of the metals which owed its production 
mainly to monetary, 7.¢., legal demand. As the metals do not wear 
out with use, this stock remained, and still remains ; its value was 
and is given to it chiefly by the demand which called it forth: 
that is to say, were this demand withdrawn, the value of the metals 
would enormously fall; for the monetary stock would be useless 
except for the smiths’ work, and the smiths would take many years 
to absorb it. That is obvious; and it will not be disputed that, 
when the use of the metals for money became established, this use 
dominated their value. In other words, it is law which gives gold 
and silver their chief and most certain element of value. 

One of Mr. Macleod’s very irrelevant rhetorical questions is = 
“Tf it were printed in all the Statute-books of the world that the 
price of wheat should be 60s. a quarter, does any person of com- 
mon-sense suppose that the price of wheat would rise one farthing?” 
No; but if law could evoke such a demand for wheat as law does 
for gold, by making it money, wheat would rise in value enor- 
mously, and there would then be nothing unreasonable whatever, 
wheat and gold being both money, in fixing the relative value of 
the quarter of wheat and the sovereign at 3 to 1. 

Law, then, controls the value of gold, and law controls the value 
of silver. That being so, it is quite clear that law can control, if 
it chooses, the relative value of the two. If the whole of their 
value were given to gold and silver by the law, there would be no 
limit to this power of the law to control their relative value. But, 
as the metals have a natural value as well as a legal one, the con- 
trolling power of the law can be effective on so long as the legal 
value dominates the natural. As things are, however, and unless 
the supply of one of the metals, or both of them, should cease, and 
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cease over such a long period as to reduce the stock within sight 
of absorption by the smiths, there is no probability that the legal 
value will cease to dominate the natural in either metal. It is 
only a question of a reasonable ratio of value; and within pretty 
wide limits that does not theoretically matter. 

It does not matter, that is to say, within these limits, provided 
there be only one legal ratio at one time. 

Here comes in the obvious difficulty, that there are many nations, 
and may be different laws; therefore there may be various relative 
values of gold and silver in the world, although each relative value 


is fixed by law. Or, there may be only one law and one relative 

value. That is, there may be only one State which fixes a relative 

value, or there may be several States which fix the same relative 
value. 


History affords examples of the co-existence of various ratios—in 

earlier times many, in later times few ;—but not yet of one inter- 
national ratio on a large scale.* 
3 From the beginning of the Roman Empire up to and beyond 
4 its fall, the Roman ratio of (approximately) 12 to 1 prevailed uni- 
} formly, the coining of gold and silver being guarded as an imperial 
prerogative. After the fall of the Empire, when independent 
nationalities had established themselves in Europe, different 
monarchs, assuming and abusing the coinage prerogative, pro- 
| claimed different ratios, and not infrequently changed them. 

It was very natural that local ratios should be frequently changed 
when uniformity had been lost. For what is the effect of having 
different ratios in different countries ? Simply this: that the coins 
of each metal will tend to leave a place where they have lower 
relative value, and go to another place where they have higher 
relative value. This “over-rating” and “ under-rating,” as it is 
called, and as Mr. Macleod also rightly calls it, has nothing to do 
with “ natural” value; it is simply the result of different legal or 
conventional ratios. There is no need to go into a learned expla- 
nation. It is easy to see that if there are two countries, in one ot 
which gold is rated to silver as 1 to 15, while in the other gold is 
rated to silver as 1 to 15}, there will be a profit in sending gold 
from the former country to the latter, where it can be exchanged, 
through some accommodating hand, for a greater quantity of 
silver. In this way the 1 of gold may bring back to the former 
country more than 15 of silver, after paying the expenses of the 
: process. Conversely, silver will go from the latter country to the 
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* The Latin Union ratio of 15} to 1 was international, but the Latin Union, 
formed only in 1865, included no nation of great power and credit but France, and 
only somewhat extended the effect of the French ratio, 153 to 1, which had been 
in operation since 1785. 
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former, where 154 of silver may procure by exchange more than 1 
of gold, bring it back, and yield a profit after paying expenses. In 
this way an “arbitrage” traffic in gold and silver went on fre- 
quently, wherever the margin of difference of ratios yielded a profit, 
under European bimetallism before this century, and where the 
legal rating was obscured by the badness of the coins, as was the 
rating of the guinea in England 200 years ago, there was an added 
element of uncertainty (besides the greater risk and unreliability 
of transport) to cause “ market ” fluctuations. 

Will it be believed that this is what Mr. Macleod is really speak- 
ing of, when he says that the market value of coins governs their 
legal value, and varying market values have always prevented, and 
will always prevent, gold and silver coins from circulating side by 
side, though legally rated to one another? It may hardly be 
believed that a writer of experience could be so misled by words; 
but it is so. He has apparently not seen that, if there had been 
no disagreement of ratios, but general and complete inter-valuing 
at one ratio, there could not have been any emigration of coins in 
pursuit of higher values, but gold and silver coins would have cir- 
culated peaceably together at home until called by the balance of 
trade to go abroad. If they did not then go abroad together, from 
one bimetallic country to another, as travelling companions, it 
would be because the less bulky gold, as davijp etf{wvos, could better 
perform the journey alone. Mr. Macleod has shown, not that 
bimetallism is impossible, but simply that it has been imperfect 
—which we knew before. 

Instances of movement of coins, owing to different ratios, and 
alterations of ratios in consequence, are, of course, to be had in 
plenty. The curious cannot do better than study Mr. Dana Hor- 
ton’s classical work, The Silver Pound. In 1698 an Official Report, 
bearing the signature of John Locke, recommended that the con- 
ventional rating of the guinea should be brought down from 22s. 
to 21s. 6d. “The Value of Gold here at the price of 21s. 6d. a 
Guinea, in proportion to the Rate of Silver in our Coin, will be 
very near as 15} to 1: the Value of Gold in proportion to Silver, 
in Holland and Neighbouring Countries, as near as can be com- 
puted, upon a Medium, is as 15 to 1; so that by bringing down 
the Guineas te 21s. 6d. Gold will not here be brought to so low a 
Price as in our Neighbouring Countries; Nevertheless, we are 
humbly of Opinion that the Abatement of six-pence in the Guinea 
will be sufficient to stop the present disproportionate Importation 
of Gold: because the Charge for Insurance, Freight, Commission 
and the like, will eat up the Profit that may then be made thereby, 
and hinder that Trade; but if, contrary to our Expectation, this 
Abatement should prove too small, Guineas may by the same easy 
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means be lowered yet further, according as may be found ex- 
pedient.”* 

Again, in 1701, Isaac Newton reports a change of ratio in France, 
by which the so-called “market” value of the guinea became 
£1 Os. 11d. He asked whether “the state of the money in France 
being unsettled, it may furnish a sufficient argument for altering 
the proportion of gold and silver moneys in England.”+ 

The language of the Commissioners of the Bank of England in 
1695, in regard to “ this mischievous high price of gold and guineas 
in England,” had been still more explicit. They wrote from Ant- 
werp to King William at Namur, desiring “a proclamation reducing 


the price of guineas to the par of our neighbours before the late 
| extravagant rise.”t 
q Much trouble would have been saved if the guinea had been 


rated at “the par of our neighbours” then: when in 1717 it was 
brought down to 21s., which meant a ratio of 15°21 to 1, gold was 
still over-rated here, and silver still went to Holland and elsewhere, 
though the object of lowering the guinea to 21s. was to keep silver 
in England. The ratio of Holland, which was near 14/, and the 
ratio of France, which became 14} in 1726, kept silver in those 
countries. Later, in 1785, France adopted the 15} to 1 with a view 
to getting more gold into the country. In 1834, the Government 
of the United States of America, with a similar purpose in view, 
altered their ratio from 15 to 1, which had been in favour of silver, 
to 16 to 1, which was in favour of gold. Owing to this, and owing 
to the demand for gold in England, gold became comparatively 
scarce in France in the years before the great gold discoveries of 
the middle of the century.|| 

I hope it will be abundantly clear now that the question of 
European bimetallism from the break-up of the Roman system 
till this century was a question of conflicting ratios, and of little 
else. Ratios conflicted, and had an element of instability in them 
for that reason. During the later centuries of this period, the 
figure of the ratio, if there had been but one, might have been any 
of the figures chosen from time to time, and would have endured 
without question. But differing ratios caused waste and discom- 
fort ; and yet the principle of uniformity was not so clearly and 
generally grasped as to induce international approach, even if the 
times had been ripe for it. The early years, which Mr. Macleod 


* The Silver Pound, p. 78. 
+ Id., p. 88. 
+ Id., p. 101. 
A list of ratios prevalent in different countries was furnished by Professor 
ee niga : : 
Foxwell to the Royal Commission on Agriculture now sitting. Vol. II, of the 
evidence already published. 
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makes much of, when the rating was constantly being changed, 
were years of chaos and darkness. The worst reign of all, that of 
Jean IT. of France, was the evil cause of good, in that it set Charles 
V., Jean’s wise successor, upon coinage reform, and brought out 
the celebrated Oresme. The latest years of bimetallism were, on 
the contrary, years of comparative monetary peace, when the 
French ratio of 154 to 1, enacted first in 1785, confirmed in the 
law of 1803, and put upon the wider basis of the Latin Union in 
1865, practically inade silver all over the world a commodity with 
only one price, and, therefore, world-wide money. The history of 
Europe is not a history of the evolution of monometallism, as Mr. 
Macleod would have us believe: no statement could be more 
untrue, or more absurd. The history of Europe is a history of 
the gradual evolution of bimetallism. Gold monometallism, in- 
troduced in England nobody quite knows how or why, but certainly 
in part as an unconsidered sequel to the unintended expulsion of 
silver and retention of gold during the eighteenth century, was 
always more or less inconvenient and expensive to England, and 
sometimes inconvenient to France, but could do no great harm as 
long as France preserved the position of silver. The events of 
1870-3 gave momometallism a free hand for the first time; the 
disasters which followed bring with them only one comfort, that 
they were perhaps necessary to force upon the world the truth 
about gold and silver, and secure the last step in the evolution of 
bimetallism, viz., the effective internationalization of the ratio. 

We need not trouble ourselves further about Mr. Macleod’s 
“laws of nature,” whic! he says bimetallists defy. We know now 
‘that these are only the legal enactments of other States; which, 
if we have an international understanding, will no longer conflict 
with ours. 

Nor need we linger, unless it be to indulge our amazement, over 
this wonderful paragraph : 

“This law (that the coin which is under-rated disappears from 
circulation, and the coin which is over-rated alone remains cur- 
rent) is not confined to single and separate States: it is not 
limited in time or space: it is absolutely universal, and it is 
equally impossible for the whole world to maintain coins of two or 
more metals in circulation together in unlimited quantities at a 
fixed legal ratio, which differs from the natural, or market value 
of the metals, as it is for single and separate States to do so.” 
What? Impossible for the whole world? Here is a strange 
parallel to Thrasymachus’s definition of justice as “the interest 
of the stronger”! We must humbly ask Mr. Macleod, where 
would. the coins go to that were rated by the whole world below 
the ratio fixed by the whole world? To what other world would 
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they go? A clever Frenchman of my acquaintance suggests 
“ Fool’s Paradise.” : 

But we need not go beyond the examples furnished by Mr. 
Macleod himself to find an unmistakeable recognition of the prin- 
ciple of divergent ratios. When Mr. Macleod says “silver was 
rated too highly, and by the same law that (sic) gold became the 
standard in England, silver became the standard in France,” what 
is that but saying that, if the ratios had not been divergent, both 
silver and gold would have remained the joint standard of both 
countries? There is no pretence here of “natural” value; he 
could not have put the case against himself more neatly. To 
recognize Gresham’s law in operation from a cause is to recognize 
that Gresham’s law may be inoperative for lack of that cause. On 
the 126th page of his book, Mr. Macleod seems to be dimly aware 
of the weakness of his case, and suggests that coins will be hoarded 
or melted down; but he gives no reason whatever in support of the 
suggestion. Only an impossible ratio could induce such proceed- 
ings. 

The most triumphant sentence of all is really the saddest 
petitio principii. “An international agreement can no more 
make nine equal to twelve than any single country can.” Of 
course not. Nor can the whole world make « parts of any sub- 
stance equal in value to y parts of the same substance. Therefore, 
silver coins, to be of the same value, must be of the same weight, 
and gold coins to be of the same value, must be of the same 
weight, where coinage is free. But to maintain a fixed relative 
value between « parts of a substance and y parts of a different 
substance is exactly what bimetallism has done with success in 
the past, and can do with still more success in the future. Is not 
this just what the Royal Commissioners of 1887 unanimously 
reported ? 

The monetary history of France has proved a rock of offence to 
Mr. Macleod. I can here only just mention a few of his mis- 
statements, and indicate how they may be corrected. 

That silver had not fallen when the French mintage was first 
restricted, and, therefore, that the restriction cannot have been 
caused by such a fall, is proved conclusively by Mr. H. H. Gibbs.* 
That the ratio never became 17 to 1 is proved by any record of the 
prices of silver in London. Even there it only touched about 164 
to 1 in the disturbed year, 1848. In France the ratio (subject 
to slight alterations in coinage charges) was 15} to 1, approxi- 
mately always. There was asmall export premium (agio), some- 
times on one metal, sometimes on the other, sometimes on both. 


* Fall in the Gold Price of Silver and the Closing of the French Mint. 
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That there was no appreciable premium on gold, felt internally, 
is proved by the ‘simple fact that gold was taken to the mint in 
respectable quantities every year. If there had been a premium, 
this would not have been done; for coining diminishes the value 
of bullion at a premium. That France had not decided to close 
her mint six years before it was done, is proved by reference to the 
proceedings of the 1867 Conference, if not sufficiently by the fact 
that she strove for years to keep her mints open even after limiting 
the amount of silver coinage. For the reasons why she did close 
her mints I would refer enquiring readers to M. Edmund Théry’s 
short chapter on the subject.* 

Mr. Macleod nowhere, however, so signally overreaches himself 
as where he comes to the fifties, and moralizes upon the displace- 
ment of silver by goldin France. Gold became the more abundant 
metal, and the redistribution which this entailed showed itself in 
what was then regarded as an extreme movement in the price of 
silver—viz., a rise to over 62d. an ounce in London, the par being 
60°84. The white metal actually touched 623d. on one or two 
occasions in 1857 and 1859; and there was a flutter of fear in the 
golden dove-cotes lest gold should become too valueless for money 
purposes! “The market ratio,” writes Mr. Macleod, “rose to 154 
to 1; and that apparently slight change was sufficient to displace 
from 150 to 200 millions of silver, and to substitute an equal 
quantity of gold for it.” Not at all. Mr. Macleod has got into a 
different category here altogether. He ought to have asked him- 
self: Where did this silver go to? As a fact, it went to the East, 
and not to countries where it was “rated higher.” The gold that 
poured into the world had to find its way into countries that used 
gold. If all the world had used gold, as well as silver, the new 
gold would have distributed itself: as it was, it had to find a home 
in the West. What then? The increase of money could not 
remain in one part of the world: trade was carried on freely 
and securely between East and West on one money, and the 
addition to the stock of gold had to be shared by the East 
which was eager to take its share, in the shape of a transfer 
of silver to it. 

The true theory of the distribution of money, as brought into 
prominence by Ricardo,t insists that no country can keep more 
money than it wants. What I wish to point out is, that sil- 
ver left France for the East on the arrival of new gold, simply 
because it was wanted in the silver-using East as money more than 
it was wanted in France. Had the world not been able to use the 


* La Crise des Changes. Chapter VII. 
Frappe libre de Vargent. 
+ See his pamphlet on the High Price of Bullion. 
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new money, the gold might have come in and lain idle; in which 
case it would not have mattered (pace Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) whether 
it was in the West or in the East. But the world was able to use 
the money: there was a demand for it both in the West and in 
the East, and consequently it had to get distributed, and France 
(towjowrs le pays des grands monnayages, as M. Cernuschi truly 
says) was naturally the country to effect the distribution. When 
Mr. Macleod was watching the outgoing steamers loading five- 
frane pieces, why was he not ruminating on his Ricardo, instead of 
hatching an entirely delusive argument for future use against the 
system of the country whose hospitality he was enjoying ? 

I have now sufficiently indicated the nature of Mr. Macleod’s 
main argument. We shall admit that gold and silver coins were 
largely prevented from circulating together under bimetallism in 
the past ; and we have seen the reason why this was so. We shall 
not admit that they never circulated together; for they certainly 
did. They certainly circulated together in France continually, 
though sometimes the silver greatly preponderated, and at other 
times the gold. 

Only a brief word is possible here as to Mr. Macleod’s authorities 
and his use of them. 

It so happens that there is accessible to the public a book, which 
I have already quoted from, viz, Mr. Dana Horton’s The Silver 
Pound, in which will be found a careful discussion of the opinions 
and theories of all, or nearly all, the authorities of modern times 
whom Mr. Macleod cites. In it will be found an examination of 
the pronouncements of Locke and Newton (of whose alleged 
monometallism we have seen something above), of the arguments 
of the first Lord Liverpool, of the policy of his son, of the theories 
of Sir William Petty, Joseph Harris, and Sir Robert Peel, the 
utterances of Mr. Herries, Mr. Huskisson, and Sir James Steuart, 
and much other matter. Perhaps it was consistent with his plan, 
that Mr. Macleod should have made no reference to this book. 
Any student will, I think, get from it, whether he agrees every- 
where with Mr. Horton or not, a luminous idea that the writers and 
thinkers on the currency before the great crisis of 1873 had before 
them the problems created by national bimetallism, when gold and 
silver were not, and within history never had been, independent of 
one another: those generations were not confronted, as we are, 
by the disappearance of all bimetallism and by the absolutely free 
competition of gold and silver; nor did they ever have to give an 
opinion upon the importance or practicability of a bimetallism 
widely based upon the consent and common interest of different 
leading nations. 

Passons au déluge. 1 have read carefully the whole of Oresine’s 
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Treatise de Origine, Natura, Jure et Mutationibus Monetarum, and 
also Copernicus’s Monetw Cudende Ratio, to see what bearing 
they have upon the question of Bimetallism. So far as Oresme and 
Copernicus deal, as they do very largely, with unprincipled altera- 
tions by princes in the weight or fineness of coins—tricks now long 
obsolete in civilized communities—we have no concern with them. 
So far as they may have anticipated Sir Thomas Gresham in stating 
his accepted law, we may, in common with Mr. Macleod, pay them due 
tribute. This, with Oresme and Copernicus, was a question between 
good coins and bad coins, and not between gold coins and silver 
coins. Beyond laying it down clearly that money is gold or silver 
(“est autem moneta aurum vel argentum signatum,” and again, 
“nam aurum et argentum dicimus esse tanquam basim monetz, 
cui incubat ejus estimatio”). Copernicus says but little pertinent 
to our discussion. What Oresme says, though it does not agree with 
Mr. Macleod’s account of him, is interesting. Coins should be made 
of rare and precious material, such as gold. But such material 
should be sufticiently abundant: therefore, where gold does not 
suffice, money is made of silver as well; where there is not enough 
of these two, an alloy should be used, or simply a third metal, like 
bronze.* Gold should not be used in an amalgam; amalgams 
should be of less precious metals,t and in their mixture should 
follow the “ proportionem seu variationem realem in natura ma- 
teri,” and be changed if necessary from time to time for good 
cause ; but “istse causze valde varo contingunt.” { Similar language 
is used in reference to the weight of coins, which may be legitimately 
changed “ propter aliquam transmutationem realem in materia 
monetabili, que non potest nisi rarissime contingere.” We may 
judge from this that Oresme approved Solon’s ceacdyGea, and that, 
if he had been condemned to gold-monometallism (which he never 
dreamt of), he would have been ready to advocate the deliberate 
lightening of the standard coin by the community in relief of 
debtors, rather than look on helplessly at a continually appreciating 
standard. It is in Chapter X. that Oresme speaks most to the 
point. “Gold money ought to bear a fixed relation in value and 
price to silver money: it might be, say, 20 to 1, or possibly 
25 to 3,or some other proportion. But the proportion ought to 
follow the natural relation of gold to silver in point of precious- 
ness (ista proportio debet sequi naturalem habitudinem auri ad 
argentum in pretiositate), and accordingly a ratio ought to be 
established not variable at will, but only for some cause in the sub- 
stance (causam realem), some change on the part of the material 
itself—* que tamen raro contingit.” These words in italics do not 
mean that the legal ratio of the coins must strictly conform to the 


* Cap. II. t+ Cap. III. t Cap. XIII. 
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“market value” of the metals; but, if they did, no bimetallist 
would have the least objection to make, because under interna- 
tional bimetallism the relative market value of the metals would 
certainly conform to the ratio. 

A careful and full examination of these ancient treatises, as 
bearing on the Currency discussion, has been made by Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs,* and will be found interesting by those who wish fully to 
estimate Mr. Macleod’s manner of dealing with such authorities. 
If, with Owen Glendower, Mr. Macleod tells us: 


‘*T can call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
we shall answer with Hotspur: 
** But will they come when you do call for them?” 7 


We inay pass over the terrible prediction that bimetallism spells 
bankruptcy for everyone, and for France in particular, merely 
asking how a measure tending to the relief of all debt can bring on 
bankruptcy. 

The question of India is nearer home. In company with Lord 
Farrer, and a handful of others, but against the general opinion, as 
I believe, of practical banking and trading circles, Mr. Macleod 
desires a gold standard for India. Truly, if we may give Schiller’s 
lines a new application— 


Gian paanct amas 


** Es reden und triiumen die Menschen viel 
Von bessern Kiinftigen Tagen ; 
Nach einem gliicklichen goldenen Ziel 
Sieht man sie rennen und jagen ; 
Die Welt wird alt, und wird wieder jung, 
Doch der Mensch hofft immer Verbesserung. ” 


The hope seems more shadowy than ever; and if India has a gold 
standard forced upon her, how much nearer shall we be to the 
recovery of that which we have lost—a common standard for the 
world,—while the great remainder of the silver-using East is still 
with us? If there be really 250 millions of gold hoards in India 
waiting to come out, they can only be brought out, according to all 
human experience, by lowering the value of gold: is it seriously 


contended that the introduction of an effective gold standard 
} in India will lower the value of gold? We may agree entirely 


with the evidence which Mr. Macleod adduces to show that 
India was inconvenienced in the fifties and sixties by the de- 
monetization of gold: if she had then been able to use gold as 
well as silver, she would not have had to pay agios in France 


* Colloquy on Currency, 3rd Edition, 1894, Supplement. 
+ Shakespeare, Henry IV., Part I., Act iii., Scene 1. 
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for silver, and a good deal of expense of carriage, melting, and 
re-mintage would have been saved. Neither was it unnatural 
that various recommendations should be then made to the Eng- 
lish monometallist Governments for the adoption of gold at 
the expense of a change of standard. Not always, however ; for 
Sir George Trevelyan’s minute in 1864 was “tainted with the 
recommendation of bimetallism.” Tainted with bimetallism, in- 
deed! Does not Mr. Macleod know that Indian official litera- 
ture has been “tainted with bimetallism” since monometal- 
lism first had a free hand, after 1873? Does he not know that 
for the last twelve years certainly—I believe for the last twenty 
years—consistent and increasingly urgent representations have 
come from our expert and responsible authorities in Calcutta 
to the Home Government, recommending the establishment of a 
tixed par between the rupee and the sovereign, and this not by the 
introduction of a gold standard? Against such opinion, why 
should any particular value be attached to a minute of 1806, 
founded on the first Lord Liverpool’s treatise, and standing or 
falling in any case according to the soundness of Lord Liverpool's 
opinions ? 

Space allows me a remark or two on only one more topic, given 
prominence by Mr. Macleod. His distinctive opinions on the func- 
tions of credit are well-known, though not generally accepted. The 
argument which he states as conclusive against any quantitative 
theory of prices based upon the amount of metallic money in cir- 
culation actually or through representative notes, is this: that in 
our own and other great mercantile countries, such as the United 
States, where there is a regularly organized system of mercantile 
credit and banking, gold and silver do not form more than 1 or 3 
or 4 per cent. of paying media; hence what regulates the level of 
prices is credit, not gold or silver. It is obvious that, in estima- 
tions of the proportion between credit instruments and cash in 
effecting exchanges, the credit instruments get on the whole the 
benefit of two dimensions, and cash only of one. Almost every 
time that a piece of credit is transferred, a new cheque is drawn, 
and the new cheque, though representing only one turnover of the 
original amount of credit, is recorded in the Clearing House, or 
goes to swell the total. But coins are only recorded when they 
come into banks or go out of banks ; their second dimension—the 
number of times they pass from hand to hand, effecting fresh ex- 
changes—is unnoted, and not counted to them for righteousness ; 
and many that do not come into banks, are not recorded at all. 
Again, the argument as stated by Mr. Macleod leaves untouched 
the great question whether wholesale prices (paid mostly by credit 
instruments) principally determine retail prices (paid very largely 
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by cash), or are principally determined by them. But the large 
problem upon which Mr. Macleod says so inexcusably little is—the 
connection between credit and gold. I am not speaking here of 
the connection between “legal tenders” and gold : we are all pretty 
well agreed that the English legal tender system is wasteful of 
gold, while the United States economize it too recklessly. I speak 
rather of the connection between gold and mercantile credit, and I 
quote from Mr. Macleod’s distinguished pupil, Lord Farrer: “We 
have still a very diiticult and abstruse enquiry before us. If credit 
is the great circulating medium, upon what does credit depend ? 
Is there any settled relation between credit and gold? In what 
manner does gold, as the measure of value, affect credit? Does 
credit increase and diminish with an increased or diminished 
supply of gold? Does the convertibility of credit into gold, 
which is a sine qué non if credit is sound, involve as a conse- 
quence that credit varies with gold? These are very difticult ques- 
tions, and I find no answers to them in Mr. Macleod’s books or 
evidence.” * 

It will hardly be challenged by economists, that credit, under 
our gold-standard system, derives the whole of its value from gold, 
but that gold, though it loses value by the employment of credit 
instruments, and gains in importance by keeping large volumes 
of credit efficient, yet derives none of its value from credit. 

It will hardly be challenged by business men, that credit, though 
ready enough in assisting prices when they are rising, is very for- 
ward to desert them when they are falling. Solvency being the 
essence of credit, such behaviour is natural and correct; but it 
leads us at least to a shrewd suspicion that the regulation of prices 
by credit may be not more an economic fact than the regulation of 
credit by prices. 

We have it on the authority of Dr. Giffen, that England has, for 
some considerable time, been pretty fully banked: that is, what- 
ever improvement might be made in our bank-note system, legal 
tender money cannot safely bear a smaller proportion to credit in- 
struments than it does. If this is so, I would put a very serious 
question to all those who teach us to look to credit as the regulator 
of prices, and therefore to rely upon credit to support prices. With 
all our highly organized credit system, prices in gold countries 
have fallen cataclysmally : with little or no credit organization, 
comparatively, prices in silver countries have fallen little or not 
at all. Of how much use, then, has credit been, to save the 
situation, or keep the exchange steady? To this question I have 
never seen any serious attempt at an answer from a gold-mono- 
metallist. 

* What do we pay with? or, Gold, Credit, and Prices, p. 41. 
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It is with very real personal regret that any student of an econo- 
mic question finds himself opposed to Mr. Macleod, and obliged to 
try conclusions with him. We, who so much admire the work 
that he did in times gone by, should have liked to have him for 
one of our leaders, though leaders we have in plenty. We believe 
that the true cause of his position is given by Professor Foxwell in 
the last number of this Review.* The blare of barbaric horns 
and the waving of banners does not stop the armies of Japan ; 
and we must go on, although Mr. Macleod has lent himself and 
his reputation to those who pursue this method of warfare. It 
may be that we have better maps and better knowledge of our 
opponents’ country than they have themselves ; it may be that we 
are better generalled. But our war is a civil war, and our foes are 
our own people. We believe that our cause is right ; and if it is, 
it will triumph for the common good of us all. 


T. E. Powe... 


* “ Lord Farrer on the Monetary Standard,” by Professor Foxwell. National 
Review, January, 1895, p. 644. 


A VISIT TO DASHUR. 


WuEN last year the announcement was made that M. de Morgan, 
the head of the Ghizeh Museum, had found at Dashur the jewels 
of an Egyptian princess of the 12th Dynasty, the news was of 
interest to many people besides archeologists and Egyptologists. 
The fineness of the goldsmith’s work and the exquisite nicety of 
the mosaic struck the curious in such matters, while to those who 
were not experts the jewels appealed as simple “human documents.” 
What were the thoughts of the princesses who hung these golden 
chains upon their necks, and who and what was she who fastened 
in her bodice the plectrum of enamel-like fineness, in the mosaic of 
which two falcons have stood facing each other for five thousand 
years? Toan Egyptian woman her jewels were her own indeed ; she 
knew that they would follow her even to her burial, she believed 
that her Ka, her shadow-body, would use them for ever in the land 
of tombs. 

Feeling this, and longing to see the actual place where the 
owners of the treasure had lain, I was delighted when my husband 
proposed that we should ride over from Cairo to Dashur to 
see the tombs of the princesses, as well as the king’s chamber 
of the brick pyramid, which M. de Morgan had entered on Novem- 
ber 23rd,only two days before. H.E. Artin Pacha most kindly 
furnished us with a letter of introduction to M. de Morgan, and at 
7 o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, November 27th, we started 
from the Mena House (the hotel at the foot of the Ghizeh Pyra- 
mids) for our ride across the desert. I had never seen the sun 
rise, and my disappointment was great when the six o’clock 
promise of a lovely morning was succeeded by a thick wall of 
mist. Our way lay at first along the flat Nile valley which skirts 
the Libyan desert to the east, and we rode along through the damp 
fog unable to see anything, till at the stirring of a little wind the 
clouds moved, broke, and sank away, while to our right, with a 
sudden ray of sunlight striking her forehead, the head of the 
Sphinx was lifted over the mist. We stopped our horses and 
watched the clouds roll down from the steep. sides of the three 
great pyramids, which showed their full size, with their pointed 
tops rising like mountain peaks from the wreathing mist clouds 
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below. After we had followed the Nile valley for about seven 
miles we turned off to the right, up into the desert, and rode 
straight southwards towards Dashur, leaving the Sakkara pyramids 
upon our left. 

Our Arab guide imparted an oriental look to the scene by carry- 
ing our lunch on a camel, and the pace at which this animal chose 
to travel was so slow that the moment the guide pointed to two 
distant pyramids and said “Dashur,” we determined to canter on, 
making a bee-line to them. The guide’s English appeared perfectly 
fluent, and we confidently asked him for directions to M. de Mor- 
gan’s house: “ A leetle left of pyramid,” he replied. “ How much ?” 
asked we, “about so much?” and we pointed toward the horizon 
with our riding-whips. “No, no; only a leetle left of pyramid” ; so 
off we set at a brisk canter, leaving the camel to take a path very 
much to the left indeed, which we fondly imagined was the camel’s 
way round to the point towards which we were directing our short 
cut. We reached the pyramids, which we were careful to keep 
just a little on our right hands. There was no sign of life 
whatever. Clearly, we had misunderstood our guide, and on we 
vantered—our camel long lost sight of—to a pyramid further 
to the south. It looked quite close, but on that hot morning, 
and with the uncomfortable feeling that we might half lose 
ourselves, the “quite close” of desert seemingly appeared a long 
way in the riding. However, getting nearer, we saw .a tent. 
We rode up and found workmen busy loading and unloading 
camels with thick pieces of wood about three or four feet long, 
and passing to and fro over boulders, which seemed to lead to the 
entrance to a passage in the pyramid. But we were so absorbed in 
devising a plan for asking for M. de Morgan in Arabic without 
knowing how to speak a word of the language, that my recollec- 
tions of the south pyramid (in which, as yet, no discoveries have 
been made) are hazy. The only words we and the Arabs had in 
common were “ Morgan Bey,” but by dint of these, of much gesti- 
culation, and of floods of Arabic on their side, we gathered that 
M. de Morgan lived some way back in the direction whence we had 
come. One of the Arabs then dived into a tent and produced a 
long gun, and, slinging it on his back, ran before us and made signs 
for us to follow. With mutual caution we turned round, each 
warning the other not to ride too close behind this explosive 
weapon. We had retraced our steps about half-a-mile, when I saw 
our runner begin to unsling his gun, and heard him murmur 


7? 


“ Bedouin ! 

I looked up and saw a Bedouin riding furiously towards us 
mounted on a swift camel, shouting and waving his bernous with 
wild gestures. It was our guide and our lunch, and for one dread- 
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ful moment I feared we might not explain this in time, but we 
raised shouts of “dragoman,” and our runner was reassured. Our 
guide was dreadfully angry with us for getting lost, and scolded 
us violently in Arabic all the way to M. de Morgan’s. It would 
have been useless to tell him that when one given point is about 
a mile to the left of another, the term “a leetle” does not afford a 
useful geographical guide; his English was too obviously limited 
to the answers to expected questions. 

Without further adventure we now arrived at the little house 
of sun-dried mud-bricks which M. de Morgan has had built 
for himself in one of the most delicious situations in the world, 
high on the edge of the Libyan desert, looking south-east 
over the flat green Nile valley. Here we dismounted, and 
proceeded on foot to the brick pyramid only a few hundred 
yards distant. In the course of ages this pyramid has fallen in, 
and been knocked about so much that, to the eyes of the plain 
man, there is little trace of anything but its base. However, 
I imagined that tombs 72 a pyramid were above the level of the 
ground, and, rather stiff with riding, I lingered a little behind, 
looking at the wonderful view, and enjoying the sunshine and 
the desert air, and hardly heeding the explanations of our 
escort, M. Pierre. “Monsieur Pierre” is M. de Morgan’s chief 
lieutenant and right-hand man, and his own surname was the only 
fact of interest which he forgot to tell us. M. de Morgan called 
him “ Pierre,” and it is as “M. Pierre” that we have thought of 
him and remembered his kindness to us. 

Profound was my dismay when we arrived at a hollow in the 
sand and, descending it, M. Pierre pointed to a sort of well about 
ten feet square (speaking very roughly) and said “ [1 faut descendre 
la. The entrance to the tombs of the princesses is at the bottom 
of this mummy pit.” “And to the king’s chamber?” I asked. 
“ Egalement,” said M. Pierre, dashing my hopes with a polite bow 
and wave of the hand towards the pit. There are some terrors 
which are more powerful than the feminine fear of being thought 
a fussy coward, and to be lowered down a mummy pit about forty 
feet deep was more than I could face. At that moment we were 
joined by M. de Morgan himself, and I told him my fearful antici- 
pations. “ Go down, Pierre,” said he, “and show how easy it is.” 
So a rope was simply attached to M. Pierre’s waist, the end was 
held by four Arabs, and without machinery or pulleys of any 
kind he was quietly dropped over the edge. I was not reassured 
in the least, and sitting down in the shade I said I would wait 
for the reascent of the party. For this piece of cowardice I was 
properly punished, though not immediately, for whilst my hus- 
band went to the tombs of the princesses with M. Pierre, M. de 
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Morgan sat with me and told me of his recent two years’ travels 
in Persia and the East. He talked of his difficulties in Siam as 
to interpreters, and how he had been deceived by a few pieces 
of fluent English slang into engaging a guide who could under- 
stand no word of any European language. I told him how we had 
suffered from the same thing that morning, and how the guide 
whom we procured at the south pyramid had nearly fired on 
our lunch, and he said that the fellaheen there are very much afraid 
of the Bedouins. During his excavations at Sakkara two night 
attacks were made upon him. As soon, however, as the Bedouins 
discovered that he and his party had fire-arms, and were ready to 
use them, they were left in peace. 

At that moment the others, having made the circuit of the 
princesses’ galleries, called out from the bottom of the mummy 
pit that the tombs were much too interesting to miss, so, 
bargaining anxiously for an extra rope, I made up my mind to 
the descent, shutting my eyes and trying to forget that if once 
I was let down I should have to be dragged up again. The 
moment I felt the secure way in which the rope was knotted 
round me, I saw how perfectly easy the whole thing really was, 
and how foolish { had been not to go at once. But I still main- 
tain that from above the abyss looked awful. M. de Morgan 
came down after me, and I hoped that I was going to the newly 
discovered king’s chamber; but no, I had proved that I was not 
to be trusted, and I was only to go to the princesses’ gallery. 

As my husband turned down the low straight miner’s gallery to 
the left, looking westwards of the mummy pit, M. de Morgan bade 
him remember that he was going into a tomb unopened for 4,000 
years till two days before. He was to be the first person after M. 
de Morgan and his workmen to enter the king’s chamber since 4,000 
years ago the robbers broke into it and robbed it of its treasure. 
We asked how the date of the robbers’ entrance could be known, 
and were answered that they had scrawled rude figures on the 
whitewashed surface of the walls of the tomb, figures, of which 
one at any rate, wears a headdress belonging to the days of the 
Shepherd Kings—so that these pyramids when they were violated 
were even then 1,000 years old. 

Leaving the others to pursue the little miner’s gallery, M. de 
Morgan and I, preceded by an Arab boy carrying two lighted 
candles, went down the steep passage to the north of the pyramid, 
along which had passed the funeral processions of the royal women 
of the house of Ousertasen III. To the right and left opened the 
tombs, each chamber still holding the empty sarcophagus in which 
their mummies had lain in such fancied security. M. de Morgan 
paused on the threshold of one of the chambers, and showed me 
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the place where he found the two jewel cases, the contents of 
which we had seen in the Ghizeh Museum. 

Fancying that the earth looked loose and disturbed just there, 
he ordered his men to dig, and found the two caskets of jewels. 
He could not tell me whether the treasure was hidden there and 
abandoned by the thieves, or whether that is the very spot in 
which it was placed at the burial of the princess fifty centuries 
wgo. Twelve muinmies lay in the lower gallery of this harem of 
the dead, and scrambling over a mass of fallen masonry we reached 
an upper gallery where a larger chamber marks, probably, the 
resting-place of the principal queen. On some of the sarcophagi 
are inscribed names: Nophirhouit, Sithathor, and some others. 
Such are the traces which these women have left across the ages— 
their names, their jewels, and their tombs. The upper gallery led 
back to the mummy pit whence we had started. M. de Morgan 
told me that an alabaster sarcophagus which was found in the 
princesses’ gallery near the entrance had been removed to the 
Ghizeh Museum. We sat waiting in the entrance to the narrow 
passage which led to the king’s chamber; a light glimmered 
dimly a long way down, and out of the blackness came the half- 
naked figures of Arab boys, carrying on their shoulders baskets 
tilled with earth. These baskets are the Egyptian substitutes 
for wheelbarrows, and M. de Morgan said that not only had his 
men, in piercing the gallery to the king’s tomb, carried away all 
the earth by their means, but that five thousand years ago the 
mummy pit, down which we had come, had been excavated in 
exactly the same way. The basket of to-day, as we find by repre- 
sentations on the monuments, is not only the direct descendant of 
the basket of the ancient empire, it is also its absolute fac-simile. 
An English engineer afterwards told me that when a wheelbarrow 
was introduced on English works, the fellaheen picked it up and 
tried to carry it also on their shoulders, and as there was no 
inducing the men to abandon the practice, the use of wheelbarrows 
was very soon given up. 

Meanwhile the others had proceeded along the passage, to 
the king’s chamber, pierced by M. de Morgan absolutely straight 
like a miner's gallery. The height drops almost immediately 
from just under six feet at the entrance to about three feet 
six inches, and towards the heart of the pyramid, where the 
rock is very rotten, the passage is shored up by the short 
wooden props with which we had seen the camels laden at 
the south pyramid. At last the gallery sinks to a mere hole 
to be crawled through. The heat was great. Just then an 
extinguished candle gave evidence of the quality of the air, 
for it proved impossible to light a match to rekindle it, and 
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the glass chimney being taken from a petroleum hand-lamp 
carried by one of the men, the flame of this also went out, leaving 
the party almost in the dark. But M. Pierre promised fresher 
air in the chamber itself, and the rekindling of the lights was left 
till then. After proceeding for about twenty yards through this 
two-foot-high hole, the miner’s gallery breaks into the ante- 
chamber to the king’s tomb. The chamber, lined with Tourah 
limestone, is encumbered with heaps of earth and rubbish on the 
ground, while on the west side a narrow doorway gives entrance to 
the tomb itself. 

Here the same confusion reigns—the great sarcophagus of finely 
polished rose-granite yawns empty and desecrated at the end of 
the chamber, the royal mummy having long since perished, 
hastily snatched from its resting-place and cast aside in the eager 
search for gold. Strange irony of Fate, which turned the treasure 
piously dedicated by the survivors to the use of the dead, into the 
inevitable cause of the violation of their tombs. The whole of the 
king’s chamber is lined with the royal-rose granite, strangely 
enough overlaid with a coat of whitewash. So also is the 
passage down which the funeral procession passed. About six 
feet. high, slightly vaulted, and with the masonry finished mag- 
nificently, it opens from the north-east corner of the tomb, going 
due north for some way and then turning straight to the 
west. It is not possible to go down it far at present, as the 
débris of the wall by which the robbers broke into the tomb en- 
cumber it still. It is on the sides of the deep doorway leading 
from the royal chamber to the ante-chamber that the figures left 
by the robbers are outlined. Imagine the hour, four thousand 
years ago, when, resting from the work of ransacking the tomb, one 
of the men daubed up these rough portraits of his fellows on one 
side of thedoorway. On the other side, the figure of the king of the 
robbers stands alone, crowned with the identifying headdress 
Some of the chief interest of the great king’s tomb now comes 
from this rude fellow’s scrawling, for “so the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges.” 

The others joined us, and we were all swung up into the outer 
air. “Allah, allah,” sang the men as they pulled, in a chaunt 
which thrilled to a sudden “Mohammed,” as a heavy member of 
the party hung upon the rope. After lunch we asked M. de 
Morgan how he had forced the pyramid to yield the secret of its 
most hidden chambers. He told us he had argued to himself that 
for the king’s chamber the hardest rock would have been chosen (he 
is by profession a mining engineer), and after finding the hardest 
stratum he had driven his gallery straight to the centre of the 
pyramid on the level of the hardest rock. This was the passage 
which broke into the ante-chamber of the tomb itself. We then 
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asked how he had found the princesses’ gallery, and he said that he 
had made constant soundings round the pyramid with a view to 
discovering the mastabas, which M. Pierre had shown us before 
lunch, and had found that “the ground which filled the ancient 
mummy pit down which we went sounded as though there were a 
hollow below it” [wne cave la dessous]. He had the earth removed, 
the whole mummy pit cleared, in short, and on descending it he 
immediately entered the princesses’ gallery by the ancient passage 
to the north of the pit. He told us that he has now found thirty- 
six mastabas, probably of the king’s household and of the great 
nobles, &c., above ground, and fourteen tombs in the pyramid itself 
—the king’s, the queen’s, and the twelve princesses’. On the other 
side of the pyramid he fully hopes and expects to find the tombs 
of the princes. 

We asked where the mummy pit to the king’s tomb lies, and 
he told us that it is almost certainly at the end of the rose-granite 
passage. He proposes first to get some of the rubbish out of the 
robbers’ well in order to let in the air, and afterwards to clear the 
ancient passage, working backwards from the chamber to the 
mummy pit. Then the entrance to the king’s chamber will 
follow the actual route taken by his funeral procession. M. de 
Morgan then took us into the next room, and showed us one of 
his most recent finds—the actual mummy carriage on which 
the king’s body was placed. It looked like the skeleton of a 
sledge on wooden runners. On this the bier was placed to descend 
the long passages leading to the tomb. 

Asking whether M. de Morgan were not going to publish some 
account of all he had done at Dashur, we found that the next 
publication issued by the Antiquities Department of the Egyptian 
Government was to be on that subject, with reproductions of the 
famous treasure in the museum. We were told by people in Cairo 
who had seen the proofs, that these reproductions are exquisite 
pieces of work. Our interesting visit now came to an end, for on 
our way home through the desert we were to visit Sakkara, by M. 
de Morgan’s advice, and to see his discoveries there, and the wonder- 
ful Apis Mausoleum found by Marriette Bey. 

As we rode home through the twilight and saw the great pyra- 
mids rise once more before us, the feeling grew that this part of 
the Libyan Desert is but a vast cemetery for the tombs of kings 
covered with these “wilde enormities of ancient magnanimity,” 
and the words with which Sir Thomas Browne ends his “ Urne 
Buriall” rang in our ears: “’Tis all one to lye in St. Innocents’ 
Churchyard, as in the sands of Aigypt: Ready to be anything in 
the extasie of being ever, and as content with six foot” as with the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh. 

Amy STRACHEY. 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 


1.—GIBRALTAR’S GRIEVANCE. 


GIBRALTAR has during the last two years excited a much greater 
amount of interest than heretofore in the public mind. It has 
been honoured by the visits of the Commander-in-Chief, and ot 
members of Her Majesty's Government, both of Cabinet and of 
lesser rank ; and although no information respecting the mission 
of the present President of the Local Government Board to “The 
Rock” early last year has been allowed to transpire, one may 
reasonably conclude from subsequent events, and especially from 
the sympathetic reception given to the large deputation of Mem- 
bers of Parliament which waited on the Prime Minister and Lord 
Spencer on the 12th July, that the present Government is firmly 
determined, not only to maintain its hold on this inestimable out- 
post of Great Britain, but to increase its efficiency as a place of 
arms, and as a coaling and repairing station both for the navy and 
for the mercantile marine. 

It is, however, the Civil Administration of the colony to which 
I wish to call the attention of the country. 

The efficient management of a Crown colony, unendowed with 
representative institutions, is attended in these days with increasing 
difficulty. The inhabitants, who have no voice in the Administration, 
can hardly view with equanimity the application of a considerable 
proportion of the public revenue to the payment of the salaries of 
a large staff of Colonial Office officials unless they are satisfied that 
the Government is alive to the necessity of keeping down such 
expenditure, and that it is ready and anxious from time to time to 
effect such reductions and economies in administration as altered 
circumstances will permit. 

If, on the other hand, they see a careless and unheeding ex- 
penditure being carried on at a time when the revenue is in a 
declining state, a feeling of grave dissatisfaction with the Coionial 
Office and its representatives on the spot is sure to be engendered 
which might be productive of serious consequences at critical times. 
A visit which I paid to Gibraltar in the early part of last year, and 
the information which I gathered on the spot leads me to the con- 
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clusion that the present Colonial establishment there is excessive 
and costly, and that its reduction would provide funds for the 
improvement of the harbour as a commercial coaling station. 
Before I go on to explain what reforms seem to be desirable, I 
should like to call attention to three important facts: Ist, the 
increasing population; 2nd, the increasing expenditure; 3rd, the 
declining revenue and trade. 


1. Increase of Population. 

The civil population has increased progressively during the present 
century from 3,000 to 20,000. Such an increase within the limited 
area available about the Rock cannot fail to create great anxiety. 
What is to be done with so large a population, nearly all British 
subjects, in case of a sudden outbreak of war? How are those left 
behind to be maintained? The records of the great siege show how 
terribly the comparatively few inhabitants suffered at that time. 
To what straits, to what horrors, would the densely packed popu- 
lation now be exposed under all the changed conditions of modern 
warfare? How isit that the Colonial Office, which has administered 

e G'ony for the last forty years, has allowed its Ordinances and 
Proclamations to be disregarded, and a population to grow up 
largely exceeding in density the crowded rookeries of West- 
minster ? * 

2. Increasing Expenditure. 

In 1855 the expenditure was £30,000, £1,000 less than the 
revenue. In 1889, it amounted to £53,000, and in 1892 to £60,000, 
or £13,000 more than the revenue. 


3. Declining Revenue und Trade. 


Pesetas. £ 
Revenue 1859............... 1,592,000 or 53,000 
ene 1,541,000 ra 52,000 
I sisi caatas .. 1,528,000 ea 51,000 
EE hcscesnunmses 1,418,000 rs 47,000 


In 1893 there was an apparent increase over the preceding year 
of 104,000 pesetas, or £3,500, but four years’ protit on the Savings 
Bank is credited to this year, which accounts for the whole increase. 

Since 1888 the tonnage of vessels entering the port has declined 
from ten and a half millions of tons to eight and a half. On all 
sides it is admitted that this decrease of trade is coincident with a 
large increase in the port of Algiers—as the following table shows 
with regard to the coal trade. 


1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893, 
Gibraltar (tons)...... 551,019 501,012 409,174 312,608 312,866 
Algiers (tons) ......... 77,730 $2,567 92,248 145,144 186,131 


* In Westminster, the proportion of population to area is, or lately was, 216 
persons to the acre ; in the old town of Gibraltar there are 260 to the acre, and of 
these 47 per cent. live in one-room, and 21 per cent. in two-room tenements. 
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These figures,show that the French are taking advantage of the 
disgraceful apathy which our Government has hitherto displayed 
in the provision of coaling facilities, and are doing all they can to 
attract it to Algiers. Captains of steamers naturally prefer to go 
300 miles farther and coal comfortably from proper wharfs in 
preference to taking in their supplies from hulks in an open harbour. 
The commercial community feel keenly the neglect which has led 
to this progressive decline, and their dissatisfaction with the 
Colonial Office has been quickened by the non-compliance of its 
otticers on the spot with the very moderate requests made from time 
to time by the Chamber of Commerce that the obstruction caused in 
the harbour by the sunken wrecks of two ships—the Excellent and 
the Mownt Olivet-—should be removed. Two years ago the then 
Colonial Secretary wrote with reference to the latter vessel: “The 
Government has had for some time past under careful consideration 
the best and most economical method of effecting its removal, 
which His Excellency, the Governor, recognizes as expedient and 
necessary, and as soon as circumstances will permit further efforts 
will be made to formulate a scheme which will meet the exigencies 
of the case.” Truly a model piece of official shuttling. 

Nine months later the Chamber of Commerce again memorialized 
the Colonial Secretary on the subject, who replied that “although 
the work of the removal of the Mount Olivet cannot be indefinitely 
postponed, the large expenditure necessary to carry out its removal 
cannot be incurred at present,” and up to the present date* the 
masts of this sunken ship, which project from the surface of the 
water, are still allowed to remain in the fair way of shipping 
inoving about the harbour, a danger and obstacle to navigation. 
It is a sight which one would not be surprised to see in a third- 
rate Greek or Turkish port; but that such an obstacle should be 
allowed to exist for years in an important harbour of the greatest 
maritime nation which the world has ever seen, because the local 
authorities will not spend a few hundred pounds in its removal, is 
not far short of a national disgrace. 

Economical considerations being thus alleged as an excuse for 
postponing so obvious and necessary an operation, it becomes 
necessary to examine the way in which the revenues of the Colony 
are expended, and to see whether economies in administration 
could not be introduced, which, without weakening the executive 
power, would set free funds, now otherwise employed, for harbour 
and other local improvements. The revenue for the last five years 
—1889-93—has averaged £50,000 a year, of which £29,000 was 
expended in “ personal emoluments” or salaries in 1892, a year in 


* Since this was written I understand action has been commenced upon this 
wreck, and one of the two masts has, I believe, been removed. 
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which there was a decline of £4,000 in the revenue. What would 
the ratepayers of some of our large towns, with an annual income 
of about £50,000 a year, say, if they were told that £29,000 was 
spent in the salaries of their officials? It is contended by persons 
well qualified to judge, that the salaries of Colonial officials show a 
constant tendency to increase, and also that a complete revision of 
the whole establishment 1s necessary if any considerable saving is 
to be effected. Here I should like to say that nothing in this 
paper must be taken as in any way meant to impugn the merits of 
the many able civil servants now at Gibraltar. 

I do not criticize them, but the system under which they serve, 
which seems to me to be an obsolete and costly one; and any 
change which might hereafter be made should only be carried out 
with a due regard for vested interests, or as vacancies occurred. 

As instances of the increase of official salaries, I would give the 
following: The late Colonial Secretary’s salary was increased in 
*392 by £100, on his undertaking the post of Chairman of the 
sanitary Commissioners, and his Chief Clerk was made Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, with an increased salary. I don’t complain of 
these increases, as the Colonial Secretary is certainly the hardest- 
worked and the best-abused official in the Colony; but on Mr. 
Cavendish Boyle’s retirement, his successor was appointed at the 
same increased salary, although he was not required to undertake 
the arduous duties of Chairman of the Sanitary Commissioners, 
which post had been filled by Colonel Jelf, of the Royal Engineers, 
in addition to his military duties. The Clerk to the Crown Lands 
Board was also lately raised to the position of Secretary with in- 
creased pay, although the work had not increased, and he was 
allowed to retain the appointment of manager to the local branch 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. 

As to a revision of the establishment. The Judicial Depart- 
ment seems somewhat expensive for the amount of work which 
it has to get through. 

It consists of a Chief Justice, an Attorney-General, and a Regis- 
trar, with salaries of £1,100, £800, and £500 respectively, together 
with sundry subordinate clerks and officials, the total annual 
expense under this head amounting to about £3,200. 

There are three Assizes held in the course of the year, and I 
give a table showing the number of criminal cases tried in the last 
five years :-— 


1889. 1890. 1891. 1892, 1893. 


March i ea ae 7 2 eS ww 6 
June ‘se a sa i 3 0 1 6 3 
November ... 5 2 5 2 6 
15 4 10 8 15 =Total 52 


52* 
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An analysis of the sentences gives the following results :— 

One death sentence. 

Two penal servitude. 

Four different periods of imprisonment up to seven years. 

Twelve different periods of imprisonment up to one year. 

Eighteen dismissed. * 

These figures show the very small amount of serious crime in 
the Colony, and prove that a permanent judge and Attorney- 
General are hardly necessary for so law-abiding a population. It 
was doubtless necessary in old days when communication with 
England was precarious, and length of voyage uncertain, to main- 
tain an adequate judicial establishment on the spot, but in these 
days, when there are at least half-a-dozen steamers a week from 
England which call at Gibraltar as regularly as clock-work, it does 
seem as if both the civil and criminal business could be got 
through by sending out a leading Q.C. twice a year on circuit ; or, 
if the Bay of Biscay was an obstacle, he might come overland, 
finishing his journey over the lately completed line from Bobadill:. 
to Algeciras—the magnificent scenery through which this line 
passes being as yet insufficiently known and appreciated by Eng- 
lish travellers. The Registrar should remain as the chief per- 
manent legal official. 

The oftice of Captain of the Port has lately been merged in that 
of the Colonial Treasurer, a somewhat singular admixture of 
duties, which has justly elicited a protest from the mercantile 
community. A more reasonable reform would have been the 
abolition of the Treasurership, which, with the suggested reduc- 
tion in the legal establishment, would effect a saving of abot 
£2,500. <A further economy might be effected by a concentration 
of the different offices in one building, which would permit the 
employment of a smaller staff of clerks. 

It is of greater importance than ever at the present time that 
the cost of administration should be reduced, as the Chamber of 
Commerce has recently been officially informed that the Govern- 
ment have favourably considered the question of constructing a 
mercantile mole ; and it will be necessary to provide money for in- 
terest and sinking fund. The action taken by the Government 
will be universally approved, provided that a sufficient water-space 
is secured by the new moles for the protection both of vessels of 
war and of the mercantile marine, whose interests they are sup- 
posed to safeguard. Another point of great importance is that 
these new harbour works should be carried out with as little delay 


* As regards civil business, I have been told on good authority that there is 


about enough to oceupy a fortnight of the year, if it were concentrated, instead of 
being spread over tue whole year. 
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as possible. Last year £1,000 was devoted to the extension of the 
new mole, and as I saw, in February last, the workmen somewhat 
lazily employed in quarrying stone into lighters, it struck me that 
the middle of the next century would not see the work completed. 
No one can tell how soon the harbour may be required as a refuge 
and repairing place for our men-of-war and commercial steamers, 
and the one dock, the construction of which is tardily to be under- 
taken, is obviously entirely inadequate for the national needs. 
Surely this is a time when Imperial necessity ought to override 
red tape and official inertia. Let money sufficient for the rapid 
construction both of docks and harbour be provided. Let the 
Colonial budget be further relieved by the payment of a portion, at 
any rate, of the Governor’s salary out of Imperial revenue, as is 
done in the case of Malta. The inhabitants of Portsmouth or 
Plymouth are not called upon to provide out of the rates for any 
portion of the military establishment of those towns. Why should 
the inhabitants of Gibraltar have to find out of their local revenues 

.e salary of an Imperial officer, the efficient discharge of whose 
duties is of the gravest national importance, not only to Great 
Britain but to India, and our African and Australasian colonies ? 

The last point which I would earnestly commend to the atten- 
tion of the Government and of many others interested in this 
matter, who have had far better opportunities of studying it than 
myself, is this—and it is a fundamental one—Is not the triple con- 
trol of the Colonial Oftice, the War Office, and the Admiralty 
detrimental to efficient administration? Are there not too many 
Kings of Brentford? Let me recall to the minds of your readers 
‘some observations of Mr. Arthur Balfour at Manchester on Jan- 
uary 23, 1894. “Recollect that so far as the permanent depart- 
ments are concerned there is always—it is a curious fact, but it 
is human nature—there is always a tendency to quarrel with 
each other. The heads of departments sitting in the same Cabinet 
do not quarrel, but the departments themselves, being composed 
of human beings like ourselves, get a kind of natural rivalry be- 
tween each other, of which the necessary result is a great deal of 
friction when two offices happen to be concerned in the same 
work.” 

If there is friction amongst the departments in London, depend 
upon it that friction will not only not be lessened, but in all pro- 
bability be greatly increased amongst officials on the spot, with 
grave detriment to the public service; and in view of the great 
need, not only for economy but for simplicity of administration, 
would it not be best for the entire control of Gibraltar to pass into 
the hands of the War Office, as it was previously to 1854, so that 
one element of friction may at any rate be eliminated? The com- 
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mercial community of Gibraltar is fully alive to the fact that every 
other consideration must give way eventually to that of Imperial 
necessity; but whatever department of the Government it may be 
which administers the Colony, it should keep constantly in view 
the propriety of acquiescence, as far as possible, in the reasonable 
and moderately-expressed wishes of the inhabitants with regard to 
local matters. Our administration then should be firm, but con- 
sistent, kindly and sympathetic, and as liberal as the exceptional 
circumstances of the case will permit. What Burke said once of 
Gibraltar is as true now as it was in the days of Trafalgar: “It was 
a post of power, a post of superiority, a post of connection, and a 
post of commerce; a post which made us valuable to our friends 
and dreadful to our enemies ; which gave us the command in the 
district of the ocean where it lay; which was the incontestible 
evidence of our pre-eminence, and of all other places was what we 
ought, with the most religious determination, to maintain.” 

Let us then so administer it that if ever the day of trial comes, 
our fellow-subjects on the Rock may recognize that their material 
interests are as deeply involved as our own in the preservaticu of 
Gibraltar to the British Empire. 

CHARLES BILL. 


Il.—THE COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THomas ARNOLD wrote: “Show me a population painfully strug- 
gling for existence, toiling hard and scarcely able to obtain the 
necessary food, going on peaceably and patiently, and I will yield 
tonomanin my admiration. For there is not a living man on whom 
hunger and cold do not press heavily if he has to bear them, 
and he who endures these is truly patient.” The condition here 
described is that of the people of Newfoundland at the present 
time, and it is with the view of suggesting a careful and competent 
enquiry into the causes that have brought this colony to the verge 
of ruin, and of awakening English sympathy on behalf of her 
people that this article is written. 

In order to rightly apprehend the present collapse, it is neces- 
sary.to dip into the financial history of Newfoundland. In 1786 
the expenses of civil government were only £1,182, of which £500 
was the Governor’s salary, although 591,276 ewt. of dried codfish 
had been shipped to foreign markets in the previous year. A cen- 
tury later the public expenditure has increased almost three hun- 
dred-fold, while the Governor lives in a house that cost £30,000 to 
build. Yet the quantity of dried codfish—this, it must be under- 
stood, has at all times been the island’s staple and_practi- 
cally its sole industry—exported at the later date is scarcely 
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double the export of 1785. It must be borne in mind that 
only three-quarters of a century has elapsed since Newfound- 
land ceased to be a mere summer fishing-station, and it is only 
within that period that a resident population of any size has grown 
up in the island. Between the years 1860 to 1882 the Customs 
Dues which form the bulk of the revenue doubled themselves, and 
in the last of these years the debt of Newfoundland was only seven 
dollars per head of the population, while that of New Zealand was 
equivalent to 279 dollars per head of its population, and the South 
Australian debt represented 176 dollars per head. Under the 
Halifax Fishery Award the island received a million dollars, so 
things appeared to be fairly flourishing. The discernment of the 
then Prime Minister took alarm, however, at the fact that in 1880, 
the value of the exports per head of the population was only 37:33 
dollars, and of the imports 38°33 dollars, whereas in 1860 
the figures were 47°82 and 44°52 dollars, respectively. Another 
disquieting circumstance which then began forcing itself into notice 

4s the relative decline of the fishing industry. In 1885, when the 
population was slightly over 120,000, 1,100,000 cod were taken, but 
in 1880, when the population had risen to 180,000, the catch of cod 
amounted to only 1,400,000. These figures were alarming, as two 
out of every seven islanders are actively associated with the fishing 
industry. This falling off may have been partly attributable to the 
old-fashioned fishing methods practised in Newfoundland, and the 
competition in foreign markets of the French, Norwegians, Ameri- 
cans, and Canadians. 

It was evident to those in power in 1880 that Newfoundland, with 
a population approaching 200,000, could no longer depend for sub- 
sistence upon codfishing and curing alone, and that other industries 
must be fostered and developed. To promote this policy Sir William 
Whiteway’s Government inaugurated a railway from St. John’s to 
Hall’s Bay, with branches to Harbour Grace and Brigus, about 340 
miles in extent, in order to open up the country for agricultural 
settlement as well as to stimulate lumbering and other industries. 
It was intended also to connect the mining district near Hall’s Bay 
with St. John’s, the harbour of which is accessible throughout the 
winter, while that of the former is not. The costs of and ‘n- 
cidental to this railway have been enormous, and they and the 
expenses of the other two railways, 386 miles in all, are, to 
some extent, responsible for the present bankruptcy. For some 
years railway construction has been steadily eating up the resources 
of the Colony, and the nominal Public Debt has increased from, 
£862,214 in 1890, more than half of which sum had been then con- 
sumed by the first railway, to over one and a half millions at the 
present time. Indeed, including the sums due to the Savings 
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Bunk and sundry liabilities which there are no means of estimat- 
ing until the Mother Country thoroughly overhauls the Colony’s 
accounts, the present liabilities of Newfoundland can hardly be 
rated at less than £14 per head of the population, or nearly ten 
times as much as in 1882. 

Accompanying this great increase of expenditure for which the 
railways are responsible, and which has as yet brought no return, 
there has been the continuing loss caused to the island by the 
competition of the French since they have been actively en- 
gaged in the bank fishery, as well as in a lesser degree by that 
of Canada, America, and Norway. For instance, in 1881, the 
French export of fish was only one-fourth of that exported by 
the islanders, whereas in 1887 (before the passing of the Act pro- 
hibiting the sale of bait by the islanders to the French) the French 
export had increased to three-fourths of that of the islanders. 
The French catch had doubled itself, while that of the island had 
shrunk about a quarter. To appreciate the significance of this 
competition, it must be remembered that two-thirds of the exports 
of Newfoundland, between 1888 and 1890, is derived froxn dried 
cod, and its whole trade may be said to consist in catching and 
dealing with codfish, lobsters, herring, bait, and seals. The value 
of the exported part of these industries, apart from that of dried 
cod, in 1890 was only about a quarter of a million sterling. In 
addition cod-oil was exported to the value of £50,000, and copper 
ore, regulus and ingots, to nearly a like amount. Apart from the 
dried cod, the exports of 1890 amounted to less than £2 per head 
of the population. Among incipient industries may be noted 
lumbering and soft wood, available for paper pulp. 

In 1891,the exports = £1,373,892, and the imports — about one and 
a half million, 7.e., about £150,000 less than ten years previously. 
In spite of the Bait Act, which had been disappointing as a check 
to the French, their competition continued, and the net result of 
the year was an expenditure exceeding the revenue by about 
£50,000. 

In 1893 again expenditure exceeded revenue (including loans) 
by a quarter of a million dollars, and amounted to a sum equal to 
one-eighth of the total exports and imports. In addition to their 
inherent and unceasing difficulties, the islanders have suffered 
during the last four years two exceptional and sweeping disasters, 
by the loss of life and vessels in Trinity Bay in 1892, and the St. 
John’s fire in 1893, for the relief of both of which a Lord Mayor's 
Fund was raised, which are probably within the memory of most 
English people. 

Nowfoundland was now clearly on the downward grade, and the 
excess of revenue over expenditure worked to a culmination in 
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1894, although the precise figures are not to hand. In December 
the whole world became aware that Newfoundland had been trying 
to carry a burden greater than she could bear. All but two of the 
best business firms became unable to meet their liabilities, and the 
Union and Commercial Banks found themselves involved in the 
common ruin. These were the only banks in the island with the 
exception of the Government Savings Banks, and their notes 
had been regarded as we regard Bank of England notes. Not 
more than £50,000 of coin was in circulation, when suddenly 
the notes of one of these banks fell to one-tenth of their nomi- 
nal value. Things have been somewhat mended by the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the Bank of Montreal, while an agent 
from the Bank of Quebec is expected. To meet the situation the 
Legislature immediately guaranteed the full value of the notes of 
the defaulting banks,up to four-fifths and one-fifth respectively. The 
situation is none the less deplorable; the employés of the suspended 
business houses are idle, there are no means of paying wages, and the 
threatened bread riots reveal the destitution and misery of the 
poorer classes. The wealthier inhabitants are, generally speaking, 
shareholders in the defaulting banks, and as such are liable, in 
addition to what they have already lost, to a further sum of an 
equal amount, as the shares in both banks were only half paid up. 
The misery caused in England by the failure of Overend and Gur- 
ney’s Bank, and in Scotland by that of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
as well as the widespread distress and ruin resulting more recently 
from the failure of the Liberator Building Society, but faintly 
shadow forth the awful disaster which the bank suspension in St. 
John’s has brought upon every class throughout the island com- 
munity. For it must be remembered that these shares were held, 
not only by business men, but in trust for women and children 
also. They were considered one of the best investments and as 
affording quite first class security. 

It may be worth mentioning that the nominal capital of the two 
banks amounted to over £150,000 and that their joint deposits were 
at least £250,000 and note circulation £220,000, while the deposits in 
the Government Savings Bank were not very far from half a 
million sterling, which latter were under the control of the Govern- 
ment of the day and had been unwisely dealt with. That the 
catastrophe was totally unexpected by the ordinary investor will 
be realized by the fact that ten years ago the original 200 dollar 
shares of the Commercial Bank sold at 520 dollars and paid 
12 per cent. interest, and that 200 dollar shares of the Union 
Bank were worth 800 dollars and paid original shareholders 
27 per cent. These figures are startling, but worse remains 
behind, and it would be impossible to conceive a more gloomy 
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outlook. The vast majority of the population are engaged either 
in fishing or in fish-curing. They live from hand to mouth and 
have hitherto been financed on the supplying system, being fitted 
out in the spring of each year by the merchants, whom they hope 
to repay in the autumn from the proceeds of their catch. What 
prospect is there that the ruined firms will be able to supply the 
fishing fleets next spring as hitherto? and what is to become of 
the island if it is deprived of all means of earning its livelihood ? 
Moreover, there is a National Debt of about one million on which 
interest must be paid if the commercial honour of England’s oldest 
colony is to remain unstained, besides about £400,000 railway 
bonds and other debts which accumulate Newfoundland’s total 
indebtedness to nearly £3,000,000. 

It is by no means easy to make suggestions to deal with such a 
lamentable state of affairs. The island is not strong enough to pull 
itself round ; and even the most ingenious finance possible, involv- 
ing a reduction of the interest upon the debt, coupled with great 
economies in the cost of administration, which is altogether too 
great, could not effect a saving of more than a third of the interest 
now paid on the existing debt. By itself, this would plainly be in- 
sufficient even to meet present exigencies, and, above all, means 
are required to develop the resources of the island, other than 
fishing, and to free the fishermen from their abject state of de- 
pendence upon the merchants. There used to be an idea that 
the best route from England to America traversed Ireland and 
Newfoundland, which if realized would be of great assistance to 
these distressful islands. The distance from the West Coast of 
Ireland to St. John’s is about 1,640 miles, or three days’ journey. 
From the Newfoundland coast to Sydney in the Island of Cape 
Breton is only about fifty miles. This would effect a considerable 
saving of water transit, and the breaks in a monotonous sea 
voyage might be found agreeable by some travellers. 

Another suggestion which meets with considerable favour is, 
that Newfoundland should be joined with Canada. The debt of 
these Colonies is probably not greatly dissimilar per head of their 
populations, and their physical situation is suggestive of such a 
solution. It is noteworthy that at the General Election, 1869, in 
Newfoundland, this proposition was debated, with the result that 
a large majority of Representatives were returned pledged to 
oppose Confederation. There is also the concurrence of Canada 
to be considered, which would probably not now be readily given. 

To revert to the position of a Crown Colony at a period when 
the tendency is for Crown Colonies to become representative is 
a retrograde movement, though certainly a possible alternative 
scheme, which T observe has been advocated in the powerful 
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columns of The Times and also in the episodes of The National 
Review. 

A third course would be for the Mother Country to afford New- 
foundland temporary relief as well as a guarantee of her debt, in 
return for which the financial affairs of the Colony should be sub- 
jected to the control of Great Britain, while she retained the largest 
measure of self-government consistent with such a situation. This, 
of course, would be a matter for arrangement between the home 
Government and the Colony, for this country could hardly take 
over a debt of something like three millions without a sufficient 
guarantee that the debtor would be able and willing to liquidate it 
by degrees. After liquidation the Colony should be permitted to 
resume its financial independence. Of the various modes of meet- 
ing the difficulty this appears to be the least unsatisfactory, and if 
a decent arrangement could be made with France as regards boun- 
ties and French shore rights, and if a real start could be given to 
industries beyond fishing, there might be some chance of the 
‘sland being set upon its legs again. 

, cannot be over-emphasized that a condition precedent to any 
enectual dealing with Newfoundland’s troubles must necessarily be 
an exhaustive investigation of the finances of the Colony by a 
competent Commission, and not such an one as took place with 
a similar object in June, 1817. The task is beyond the capacity of 
the ordinary machinery of the Colonial Office. The usual system 
is to conduct such an enquiry through the medium of persons who 
have no knowledge of the subject they are investigating, and they 
are cast with the responsibility of finding a way out of the difficulty. 
In this case the Commission should not be composed of eminent 
financiers, but of practical men of business, accustomed to sift 
evidence, and sufficiently in touch with the people of the island, 
and conversant with their affairs, not to be regarded by the 
Witnesses as an ignorant and hostile tribunal. The only duty im- 
posed on the Commission should be the collection of trustworthy 
evidence, and the reference should be strictly limited to this 
object. The responsibility of deciding how to meet the situation 
when the facts are fully before them, which they are not at present, 
should rest upon the Ministers of the day, and not upon the Com- 
missioners, nor upon so ineffectual an agency as the permanent 
officials of a State Department. 

When the true finanical position of Newfoundland has been 
ascertained and the value of its assets as a going and not as a gone 
concern is accurately measured, when the wisest policy to pursue 
with regard to its unfinished railway has been determined upon, 
then, and not till then, will it be possible to settle the principles 
upon which the Colony should in the future be governed. 


A. R. Warreway. 
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THE WORK AND POLICY OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THROUGH good report and ill, the “Moderate” members of the 
London County Council have insisted upon the paramount impor- 
tance of a thorough administration of the large powers entrusted 
to that body, and upon the danger of any hasty addition to its 
responsibilities. They have advocated this principle with such 
persistency as to cause it to be said that they were indifferent to 
the legislative needs of London; a charge which can easily be 
refuted by reference to the leading part taken by “ Moderates” in 
the promotion of actual measures of reform. On the other hand, 
the Party which is called “ Progressive,’ but is the Socialist or 
Collectivist Party in disguise, has always done its best to break 
the back of the Council by agitating for fresh powers, involving 
an accession of labour and responsibility, which, in the words of 
a former chairman, Sir John Lubbock, “ would inevitably crush 
an already overburdened body.” If further testimony on this point 
is required, the opinion of “ Mr. Chairman” himself may be quoted. 
In March, 1894, replying to an address from the “ Progressive ” 
majority, Lord Rosebery referred to the disappointed aspirations, 
of his Party, and remarked that “ disappointment was a very 
good thing for us, because it threw us upon the powers that 
we already possessed, and forced us to carry by administration 
many reforms which we might otherwise have neglected in the 
exercise of new and larger powers.” The “Moderate” minority 
could scarcely wish for a more striking confirmation of the wis- 
dom of their policy. These facts are worth recalling to mind at 
the present time when an attempt is being made to obtain a 
fresh lease of power for the Progressive Party on the credit of 
administrative work of a purely non-partizan character. “It is 
becoming a matter of “common form” for speakers and writers 
of that Party to rehearse the labours of the various Committees 
of the Council, and either expressly, or by implication, to claim 
every administrative reform, and even the transaction of ordinary 
business, as due to some exclusively “ Progressive” virtue or policy. 
This is the course adopted by Mr. Sidney Webb in an article in the 
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January number of Zhe Contemporary Review. With much of 
the article as an account of work done by the Council, and re- 
dounding to the credit of all its members, the writers have no 
quarrel. They share the desire expressed, though possibly for 
different reasons, that leading statesmen and professors of political 
economy would study more closely the workings, political, social, 
and economic, of the “ greatest municipal experiment that the 
world has ever seen.” But the sting of the article is in its tail, 
It ends as follows:—“ According to Lord Salisbury the Council 
is a hotbed of Socialist experiments. Yet the net increase o 
charge upon each Londoner after six years of this Progressive 
rule is positively less than one penny per month, everything in- 
cluded. Surely never was revolution so cheap. It is now for 
London to say for the third time whether it is worth the price.” 
Does Mr. Webb mean to contend that the administration of the 
Asylums, Building Act, Fire Brigade, Parks, and Public Health 
Committees, and of the Technical Education Board, is in any way 
‘ependent upon an extension of “ Progressive rule”? If he does 
uot, then the moral contained in the remark above quoted is ir- 
relevant to the greater part of his tale, which deals at length with 
the work of those departments. It is, indeed, a vexed question 
whether the Works Committee, which also figures in the article, is 
worth the price, but that is another matter which will be referred 
to later. The immediate point concerns the Committee previously 
named, and others which seldom, if ever, raise Party controversy. 
Let us consider, for a moment, why it is that so large a part of 
the Council’s business proceeds, as Mr. Webb points out, with 
celerity and smoothness ; and whether there is any force or justness 
in the remark, that “even the most carping critics of the oppo- 
sition Party can find nothing to say about it.” The first answer 
must in fairness be, that the Council possesses throughout its 
departments an unequalled staff of officers, whose contribution 
towards the efficient discharge of the Council’s multifarious duties 
can scarcely be exaggerated. In the next place the fact may be 
recorded that, where the actual work of administration is concerned, 
there is no opposition Party. If politics and Socialist experiments 
could be excluded from the Council (and responsibility for their 
introduction does not rest with the Moderates), there need be no 
opposition Party at all. Business proceeds smoothly because 
Moderate members strive no less zealously than their political op- 
ponents to secure its despatch. It is scarcely too much to say 
that, but for the loyal co-operation of the minority with the 
majority, the system under which the Council does its work would 
have proved defective ; and it may be contidently affirmed that the 
leading administrators in several departments, as Mr. Webb him- 
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self admits, are members of the opposition Party. There are no 
carping critics of the Building Act Committee, for example, because 
i Moderate Chairman, Dr. Longstaft, has presided over that Com- 
mittee for three years, and has succeeded, largely by the exercise 
of the appropriate virtue of moderation, in carrying through Par- 
liament a new Building Act, which Mr. Webb describes as “ one of 
the most important triumphs for London’s progress that this 
generation has seen.” It may be hoped that the word “ progress ” 
is here used in its real, not in its political, signification. There have 
been critics indeed of the Fire Brigade Committee, but they can 
scarcely be described as “ carping,” seeing that their criticism bore 
remarkable fruit. It is a suggestive fact, and one not wholly de- 
void of humour, that on the reconstitution of Committees in 
March last, five members of the majority failed to secure the re- 
election they desired to the Fire Brigade Committee, and a Pro- 
gressive peer, With no previous knowledge of the work, was selected 
for the chair, while a Moderate vice-chairman was added to sup- 
ply experience. The most popular of the Council’s departments. 
is undoubtedly that of the Parks Committees. It is well, there- 
fore, to mention that the Moderates have always been well repre- 
sented on that Committee, and have taken their full share of 
the work. The ‘echnical Education Board is naturally referred 
to by Mr. Webb, who has acted as its chairman with con- 
spicuous success. He omits, however, to mention that the London 
County Council was the last of the County Councils in the kingdom 
to undertake the duty of aiding Technical Education out of the 
grants provided tor the purpose by Parliament. The reasons which 
he.suggests for this neglect are more ingenious than convincing, as 
it is ditticult to see how the “complications of London’s educational 
problems ” could be made otherwise than greater by delay in dealing 
with them. Moreover, when the modest proposal was made in 
April, 1892, to set aside for the purposes of Technical Education 
the sum of £30,000, a small part of the amount received by the 
Council for that year under the Local Taxation Act, it was opposed 
by thirty-eight Progressives, and would have been lost but for the 
votes of the Moderates and Independents. It is remarkable that 
Mr. Webb passes over with a mere mention the Parliamentary 
Committee and its political adventures, which have proved more 
expensive than productive; the Improvements Committee, “strug- 
vling with its scanty resources to cope with London’s ever-growing 
tratiic,” in other words, failing to cope with it at all; and the 
Local Government and ‘Taxation Committee, groaning over the 
heavy Bills of Cost, incyrred in its futile Assessment Appeals, and 
the fate of its two Reports upon Taxation, both of which were 
shelved by the Council. Here were subjects which might well re- 
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ceive attention at the present juncture, and when the value of 
“ Progressive” rule is being discussed, rather than matters which 
lie, and ought to be left, outside the region of Party politics. 

The foregoing remarks will probably suffice to rebut any extra- 
vagant claims put forward on behalf of the “ Progressive” Party, 
and to dissipate any misconception as to the attitude of the 
Moderates towards the work of the Council. To suppose that in 
administrative affairs there is a progressive party and a party not 
progressive, is to mistake the case. All good work must be pro- 
gressive, and if a distinction is to be drawn between parties in this 
respect it may fairly be pointed out that as regards two branches 
at least of the Council’s duty, the provision for Technical Educa- 
tion and the extension of Improvements, the Moderates have been 
the progressive party. The real controversies arise when the domain 
of politics is reached, but here again it is not a contest between a 
progressive and a non-progressive party; the question is, what is 
progress ? To move in a given direction is not necessarily progress. 

is possible in municipal as well as other proceedings 


** Downward to climb, and backward to advance.” 


The Party which has arrogated to itself the title of “ Progres- 
sive” has been well advertised by the Radical Press and by means 


of the opportunities which, as the majority of the Council, it has 
been able to utilise, as well as by the issue of programmes. The 
Moderates have not been in so advantageous a position, and their 
views, though recorded in the Minutes of the Council, have not 
been generally known. They have therefore recently issued a 
Statement of Policy which has already appeared in The T'vmes, but 
has not been fully set out in any other newspaper. That State- 
ment we now insert. In the remarks which follow it we are of 
course expressing only our individual opinions. 


STATEMENT OF THE MODERATE PARTY. 
I, PROCEEDINGS OF THE PROGRESSIVES. 
1, LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

The policy of the Progressives is to monopolize all the attractive functions 
of Local Government for the central authority. To this end they submitted to 
the Royal Commission a scheme for amalgamating the City Corporation with the 
County Council, in order to create a single municipality for London ; but made no 
proposals for increasing the dignity and powers of the local bodies throughout the 
Metropolis, On the other hand, evidence in favour of this reform was given by 
representatives of the Moderate Party, and the Commissioners have recommended 
the establishment of governing bodies with the style of ‘‘ Mayor and Council” in 
suitable areas, and a transfer to them of every power which can be administered 
locally, This recommendation the Moderate Party has accepted as a basis upon 
which a complete and well-balanced system of London Government may be built 
up, but the Progressives are seeking to postpone the provision for strengthen- 
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ing the local bodies, indefinitely or until after ‘‘ amalgamation” has been carried 
out. The Moderates are opposed to such a policy, and hold that the course by 
which reform should immediately and naturally proceed is to place local self- 
government at once on a secure and permanent footing, and to enter into negotia- 
tions with the City Corporation for unification of the City and County in ac- 
cordance with the express provisions of the Local Government Act, 1888. 


2. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


The Progressives have committed the Council to the policy of executing all its 
works without the intervention of the contractor. This policy was opposed by the 
Moderates on the ground that it would involve the Council in gigantic building 
undertakings requiring the special knowledge of adepts to supervize and control, 
and was likely to result in loss to the ratepayers without any corresponding advan- 
tage to the community. It may be said that there has not been time as yet fully to 
test the experiment, but the Works Committee have stated that in their opinion 
the results already obtained justify the Council in the course taken. Recent pro- 
ceedings, however, in the Council do not point to this conclusion, and several of 
the spending Committees are complaining at being charged with sums largely 
in excess of estimate. For example, particulars of all the works executed for the 
Parks Committee from the commencement of the Council have been given ina 
recent Report, which shows that while those done by contractors have cost 6 per 
cent. less than the estimates, those carried out by the Works Department have cost 
36 per cent. more. The only houses as yet erected by the Department are some 
in Poplar and Greenwich. It has been stated in the Council, and not contra ticted, 
that the approximate cost of these buildings shows an excess of £7,000 over the 
revised estimates. When it is borne in mind that the total estimated cost of the 
various dwellings contemplated in February, 1893, was £660,000, and that there is 
scarcely any limit to possible expenditure under this head in t he future, the enor- 
mous interest at stake will be realized. The Progressives have hitherto refused to 
take steps to establish a profit and loss account with respect to the transactions of 
the Department, so that no sufficient means exist either of learning whether the 
Department is working satisfactorily, or of grasping the character of the work 
done. Every year that passes will add to the risk of heavy loss to the ratepayers. 
The Moderates believe that a fluctuating body like the Council, not necessarily 
comprising members well versed in the technical business of building, cannot wisely 
undertake works on a large scale involving the establishment of extensive and costly 
plant and staff, which must always be kept occupied to justify their existence. 


3. MUNICIPALIZATION. 
(a) Water. 


The Council is promoting eight separate Bills in Parliament for the acquisition 
of the undertakings of the water companies. No attempt has been made to 
foreshadow the effect this proceeding may have on the rates. The Progressives 
hope that the special clauses in their Bills, which direct the arbitrators to have 
regard to a variety of matters tending to depreciate the value of the undertakings, 
may so reduce the price as to make the purchase profitable to the ratepayers. 
They have disregarded, however, circumstances tending to enhance the price, and 
are running the risk of having to pay the market value of the undertakings, which 
means, in view of the obligation attaching to the Council to provide a sinking fund, 
an additional charge upon the rates. The majority have persistently refused to 
consider the matter except from two points of view ; one, that the Council should 
start a competitive supply without purchasing the undertakings of the companies ; 
the other, that the Council should acquire and manage the undertakings, providing 
a supplementary supply. But they ignore the possibility, of extending the exist- 
ing control over the companies, by which means the interesis both of consumers 
and ratepayers might be protected. 
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(6) Tramways. 

The policy of the Progressives may be expressed in a sentence. It is that 
the Council should not only acquire the undertakings of all the tramway com- 
panies, but work the lines. Hitherto the standing orders of Parliament have 
prevented any working of tramways by municipal authorities except in special 
cireumstances. The Council is, however, promoting a Bill in Parliament to give 
it full powers for this purpose, and if the Bill is passed London will practically 
be dependent for tramway locomotion on the London County Council. The action 
of the Council in this direction has already paralyzed private enterprise to such 
an extent that unless Parliament intervenes the much-needed extension of tram- 
ways must be indefinitely delayed. The Moderates while agreeing that the rate- 
payers should receive the full benefit of the recent decision given by the final 
Court of Appeal on the construction of the purchase clause in the Tramway 
Acts, maintain that this benefit could best be secured by leasing the undertakings, 
as they fall into the hands of the Council, to the companies, or other responsible 
persons, on terms which would secure an adequate profit to the ratepayers. 


(c) General. 

The question of Water and Tramways is dealt with by Progressives only as 
part of a policy which is aimed at the destruction of private enterprise. Already 
their programme extends to the municipalization of Gas, Markets, Docks, Pawn- 
shops, and even the business of Insurance. 


4, EXPENDITURE, 

The programme issued by the London Liberal and Radical Union for the County 
Council Elections of 1892, stated that the Progressive policy was ‘‘a rate- 
payers’ policy, for it is directed entirely to relieve the occupiers of their unjust 
burden, and to check its increase in the meantime.” The County Rate in 1891-92, 
when this statement was made, was 11}d. in the £, and the increase of the burden 
is so far from being ‘‘ checked” that the rate in 1894-95 stands at 14d., or 23d. 
in the £ higher than it was three years back. 

The actual amount raised from the ratepayers in 1891-92 was £1,583,169, whilst 
that raised in 1894-95 was £1,937,590—an increase of £354,421, 

As regards capital expenditure, the Council has spent since 1889 a total sum of 
over £3,800,000 on this account, and its net debt on the 31st of March last exceeded 
that of the late Board of Works by £1,211,572. There is no doubt reason for the 
greater portion of this expenditure, but the fact that the increase, both on main- 
tenance and capital account is steadily advancing year by year, makes it imperative 
that the fullest explanation should be furnished by the Council, having particular 
regard to the marked absence of street improvements during the last five years. 
The financial system which at present obtains affords no adequate means of 
analyzing and controlling expenditure. 


5. IMPROVEMENTS. 

In 1893 the Council promoted the ‘‘ London Improvements Bill” for powers to 
carry out six schemes, subject to the condition that Parliament should pass a 
public Bill for taxing ground values, and declared that ‘‘in the event of this 
principle being refused by Parliament, the schemes be not proceeded with.” 
This attempt to put pressure upon Parliament and the Government entirely 
failed, and has only resulted in inconsistent action, waste of money, and a dead- 
lock as regards improvements. The present Government, though repeatedly 
appealed to, omitted even to introduce a Bill, and the Council in this difficulty 
of its own making, first resolved “notwithstanding any resolutions to the con- 
trary,” to prosecute the Improvements Bill (dropping two of the six schemes) 
‘‘with a view to its passing into an Act,” but when all the heavy expenses of 
carrying the Bill through both Houses had been incurred, this decision was re- 
versed and the Bill was abandoned. The rejection of the ‘‘ betterment” clause 
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cannot justify, or even explain, this action, as one of the four schemes was ex- 
pressly excluded from the operation of the clause, and an actual contribution was 
only sought in the case of the Tower Bridge approach, The Bill might have 
been accepted with the three schemes unaffected by the ‘‘ betterment” proposal, 
but a motion by the Moderates to that effect was defeated. The deadlock which 
the policy of the Progressive majority has brought about may be gathered 
from the fact that since 1893 the Council has practically abandoned its duty of 
promoting Metropolitan improvements, and only proceeds with the Tower Bridge 
Approach Scheme for the purpose of endeavouring to force through Parliament a 
betterment clause, which is inequitably framed, and ought to be amended in 
the terms accepted by the Manchester Corporation. For three sears this policy 
has prevailed, with the result that urgent improvements have been delayed, 
while large sums have been wasted in the promotion of unprofitable schemes of 
betterment. The ratepayer, the workman, and the public have alike been sacri- 
ficed to vain dreams. 
6. TAXATION, 

The Progressive policy of 1892, professing to be ‘entirely directed to relieve 
the occupiers of their unjust burden,” and the promotion of improvements being 
made dependent upon their proposals for that purpose, it is reasonable to enquire 
if the present Council has produced any sufficient or well-considered scheme of 
relief for the acceptance of Parliament. Two principal methods have been put 
forward :—1. Betterment. Of this, Lord Farrer, a Progressive Alderman, recently 
remarked that ‘‘ the Council would never make anything out of betterment tiiat 
would really relieve the ratepayers. It was sound in principle, but an extra- 
ordinarily difficult thing to carry out in practice.” This remark, which precisely 
expresses the views of the Moderate Party, may be illustrated by the fact that 
the amount which the Council, according to its valuer, would receive from better- 
ment in the Tower Bridge Scheme is £270 per annum (of which £90 might not be 
receivable for forty years), while the cost of the approach is placed at £436,000. 
2. ‘* Taxation of Ground Values,” This phrase was the “‘ shibboleth ” of Progressive 
candidates at the elections of 1892, but no attempt was made to translate it into 
a definite proposal until January, 1894, when the Council’s Committee submitted 
the framework of a scheme in sixteen recommendations, The result showed that 
the majority could not agree upon any scheme for giving effect to their election 
promises. None of the Committee’s recommendations were passed ; no alterna- 
tive proposals were adopted ; and the present Council will end its days without 
having settled a single particular of what it has declared to be ‘‘ the most equitable 
method of taxation.” Whilst desiring reform of the existing system, the Moder- 


ates feel it necessary to point out that this is a question, not of phrases, but 
of definite and equitable proposals. 


Il. POLICY OF THE MODERATES. 


1. LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

To dignify, strengthen, and simplify the local administration of the Metropolis 
by establishing Municipal Councils in areas corresponding as far as possible with 
existing districts ; bestowing upon the inhabitants of the various districts the 
responsibility of corporate life ; concentrating in the hands of the new governing 
bodies the powers of the vestries and a variety of other local authorities, as well 
as powers now exercised by the County Council, but which ought to be adminis- 
tered locally ; and leaving to the central authority the control of affairs common 
to the whole Metropolis. 

To promote Unification of the City and County of London in the manner pre- 
seribed by the Local Government Act, 1888, with a view to securing without delay 
uniformity of administration and a single county rate. 


2. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


To place a limit on the extent and character of works to be undertaken directly 
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by the Council, and to insist on a profit and loss account being estvblished and 
provision being made for reports from independent experts, so that the Council 
and the public may have the means of judging at the end of each financial year 
what the results have been of the operations of the Department. 


3. MUNICIPALIZATION, 
(a2) Water. 

To obtain clear evidence that the acquisition of the undertakings of the eight 
water companies will not involve the ratepayers in serious additional burdens 
before the Bills now before Parliament are proceeded with ; and failing such 
evidence, to take steps to promote a Bill for constituting a Statutory Committee 
(representative alike of London and all the outside districts concerned), in which 
may be vested such control over the companies as will secure both to the rate- 
payers and consumers every possible advantage and convenience. 


(b) Tramways. 

To oppose the working of the tramways by the Council, and to urge that the 
sill now before Parliament, if proceeded with, be amended by limiting the right 
of the Council to work tramways to cases where it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Trade that no reasonable offer to take the lines on lease is forth- 
coming. To enceurage by all possible means the extension of tramways, both in 
London and the suburbs. 

(ce) GENERAL, 

To proceed upon the principle that municipalization should only take place 
where private enterprise fails to secure those services which are essential to the 
public interests. 

4, WORKMEN’S TRAINS, 

To bring all reasonable influence to bear upon railway, tramway, and oimni- 
bus companies, with a view to the adoption of some uniform system of cheap fares 
for workmen, and of securing convenient services of trains, trams, and cars, and 
to urge Parliament to initiate any steps which, after Parliamentary enquiry, may 
be found necessary and practicable for the purpose of cheapening the cost of 
acquiring land for the purpose of new railway or tramway undertakings, 


5, ECONOMY, 

To secure etticient control over expenditure, by insisting that no money shall be 
voted by the Council for any purpose, unless the estimates relating to such ex- 
penditure have, in the first instance, been submitted to and approved by the 
linanece Committee, in accordance with the intention of the Local Government 
Act, 1888 (section 30). 

6. IMPROVEMENTS. 

To undertake, without delay, such improvements as are admittedly necessary in 
the public interests, seeking powers, by a proper system of ‘‘ recoupment,” to secure 
for the ratepayers the benefit of increased value imparted to neighbouring lands 
by che improvements. 

7. TAXATION. 

To put forward practical proposals for the immediate relief of the London rate- 
payers, such as— 

1. (a) The transfer of the Inhabited House Duty levied in London from Imperial 
to local purposes, in substitution for the share of Probate Duty grant, whereby a 
sum of about £235,000 a year would be added to the County Fund ; 

(4) Revision of the unfair system under which Government property is now 
valued, and which results in the loss of about £87,000 a year to the Metropolitan 
rates, 

2. To urge Parliament to undertake the readjustment of Imperial and local tax- 
ation, having regard to the strong claim which London now has for consideration | 
especially in view of the large proportion of the new Estate Duty imposed by the 
53* 
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Finance Act, 1894, which will be borne by the owners of houses and lands in the 
Metropolis. 
8. LABOUR QUESTIONS. 

To make proper provision for securing that all engaged in the Council’s work 
shall receive and observe those recognized rates of wages and hours of labour which 
are in praciice obtained in the various trades without interference with their free- 
dom after working hours ; and to ensure that the applications of all competent 
workmen seeking employment from the Council receive adequate consideration, 
and that no preference be given to any district or class. 


9. GENERAL POLICY. 

In conclusion, the Moderates may refer to the policy of strict devotion to the 
work of administration, which they have consistently advocated from the outset of 
the Council’s career. Their constant aim has been to discharge loyally all the 
powers entrusted to the Council by the Legislature (such as those relating to Public 
Health, the better Housing of the Working-Classes, and provision of Open Spaces, 
particularly in crowded districts), so as to promote to the fullest extent the health, 
comfort, and recreation of the people of London. In many of the departments 
which deal with these all-important subjects, members of the Moderate Party will 
be found the most prominent and zealous administrators ; whilst in the transaction 
of business, the Moderates have at all times heartily co-operated, without regard 
to party considerations, with those who differ from them upon questions of policy. 
They claim to be progressive no less than their political opponents, who have 
usurped the name, but they differ as to the means of reform. If excessive 
centralization of London Government, indifference to local aspirations, a costly 
Works Department, ill-considered projects of municipalization, interference with 
private enterprise, a rising rate, neglect of public improvements, impracticable 
schemes of taxation, and a generally aggressive policy, constitute progress ; the 
Moderates have no part in it. They desire, a uniform and well-balanced system 
of London Government ; local bodies, dignified and vigorous ; a central body, 
strong but not omnipotent ; protection of the ratepayers from unnecessary burdens ; 
facilities for locomotion ; strict control of expenditure ; execution of necessary 
improvement works ; practical reform of taxation ; a just labour policy ; and the 
promotion of harmonious relations between the County Council and all other bodies 
engaged in the work of London. By such a policy the Moderates believe that the 
eredit of the Council, and its influence for good, would be enhanced, and the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis would derive increasing benefits from their municipal 
institutions. 


We propose to discuss three of the most important subjects 
dealt with in the above statement, namely,—I. London Govern- 
ment; II. Municipalization; and III. Expenditure. 

I. The policy of the Moderates is to dignify, strengthen, 
and simplify the local administration of the Metropolis. The 
Progressives profess anxiety for such a reform, but at the same 
time confess their intention to limit and postpone it. Thus the 
Deputy-Chairman of the Council told the Royal Commissioners 
that “the central body must have all the functions which really 
make local government attractive in the provincial munici- 
palities”; while the Vice-Chairman wrote to the Editor of The 
Times on the 21st May, 1894, that “the proper time for dealing 
with these subjects (the functions of the local bodies) will be 
after unification jis carried out.” The sentiments of the Progres- 
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sives when the Report of the Commission was published were 
probably described with accuracy by The Daily Chronicle, in a 
leading article on the 28th of November, 1894, as follows :—“It is 
of course an awkward incident that the Commissioners should have 
themselves proposed to raise all areas that are ready for promotion 
to the rank of a mayor and council, and that they have proposed 
that every single power which can really be administered locally 
should be handed over to them at once.” The “awkward inci- 
dent” deserves examination. The Commissioners recommend that 
the local governing bodies should be constituted like the town 
councils of provincial municipalities, save for the omission of 
aldermen. Paddington, for example, is to be governed by its 
“mayor and council.” It is to possess, therefore, the leading 
characteristic of a municipality and one of the chief attractions of 
municipal life in provincial towns—a mayoralty. The Commis- 
sioners do not, in terms at any rate, suggest a Corporation of Pad- 
dington, but obviously unless the Mayor of Paddington is made 
the head of the body corporate of all the burgesses of his district 
he will not be a mayor at all; he will be the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Council with a sham label. The mayor of a provincial town 
is not merely the man in the chair of his town council, he is the 
legal and recognized head of his community, with the position and 
responsibilities arising therefrom. This may appear a question of 
sentiment; but the Commissioners have decided to appeal to sen- 
timent—to the local patriotism which in varying degrees exists in 
what they describe as “the smaller towns” of the Metropolis. It 
is essential for the success of their policy to create in each town or 
district such a corporate body as will realize for its constituents, 
and express by its actions, the idea of a self-governed community. 
The district communities of London cannot, from the circum- 
stances of their geographical position, be as completely self- 
governed as the large provincial towns. Like many county 
boroughs in the provinces, they must be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the authorities of the county in which they are situated. 
But they can be endowed with the dignity and reality of the 
highest form of municipal life. That they should be so endowed is 
the logical and necessary conclusion of the policy enunciated by 
the Royal Commissioners. 

As regards administrative duties, the Municipal Councils of the 
various districts should possess the powers now exercised by (1) 
the Vestries or District Boards; (2) various local authorities such 
as Commissioners of Baths and Wash-houses, Public Libraries, and 
Burial Boards; (3) the London County Council, as regards a number 
of essentially local matters. Evidence was given before the Royal 
Commission by Moderate witnesses as to powers which could with 
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advantage be transferred from the County Council to the local 
bodies, and a considerable list was the result. The Commissioners 
did not attempt any apportionment of powers, but they laid down 
this sound principle, that the County Council “should be relieved 
of all administrative details for which its intervention was not 
really necessary, and the local bodies should be‘ entrusted with 
every duty they can conveniently discharge”; and that, in the case 
of doubt, the latter should have the preference. The list included 
such matters as Licensing of Offensive Trades and Slaughter- 
houses, Regulation and Inspection of Dairies and Cowhouses, 
Infant Life Protection, Building Act Administration, Shop Hours, 
Open Spaces under a certain acreage, and a variety of other matters. 
It was suggested by Progressive witnesses that the local bodies 
could not be trusted to administer some of these powers; but 
so far as there is force in this suggestion, it points to the necessity 
of enhancing the status of those bodies, so as to attract to their 
ranks the best men of the localities, and of enlarging in some 
cases the areas of administration. The Commissioners have 
pointed out that there are nineteen self-contained districts which 
might at once be raised to municipal rank. There is, therefore, 
no reason for delay in carrying out the reform advocated by the 
Moderates. So far as the rest of the Metropolis is concerned, a 
Boundary Commission ought at once to be appointed to rearrange 
any areas that may be found to be too small or inconvenient, the 
utinost regard being had to considerations of local feeling and 
historic associations. 

The course recommended by the Moderate Party of “ proceeding 
at once to place local self-government on a sound and permanent 
footing” would greatly facilitate measures for the unification 
of London. The Local Government Act, 1888, provides for the 
cessation of certain exemptions now enjoyed by the City in 
matters of rating, by an agreement between the County Council 
and the City Corporation, which may include the transfer of pro- 
perty or liabilities, or the undertaking by the Council, in substitu- 
tion for the Corporation, of any powers or duties. It is obvious 
that the precise readjustment of the relations between the two 
bodies must depend, to a considerable extent, upon the decision 
which may be arrived at as to the constitution and functions of 
the local governing bodies throughout London. The Report adop- 
ted by the Common Council of the City on the 10th January, 1895, 
expressly declares that the Corporation is ready “to bring itself 
into general line with the government of the Metropolis as a whole.” 
The policy of the Moderates is, therefore, that by which reform may 
promptly and easily be obtained ; while it possesses these three 
great merits—(1) that it would safeguard the interests of Local 
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Grovernment, properly so-called; (2) that it would relieve the cen- 
tral body of a mass of administrative detail, and leave it free to 
undertake other duties for the general welfare of London; (3) that 
it would secure without friction or delay administrative uniformity 
throughout the Metropolis. 

If. The desire of the Progressives is to municipalize Water, 
Tramways, Gas, Markets, Pawnshops, and even the business of 
Insurance. Bills are now actually before Parliament dealing with 
the two first-named subjects, and we may conveniently take these 
proposals as illustrative of the principle adopted by the Moderates. 

The water question has passed through so many phases, and 
been the subject of so many Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Enquiries during the past quarter of a century, that it is needless 
to expatiate on its past history—indeed the recommendations of 
the Select Committee which reported in 1891 and the Royal Com- 
missioners’ Report of 1893 will be fresh in the memory of the 
public. That the control of the water supply should, in some form 
or other, be entrusted to a responsible public body is generally 
admitted. The Progressives, however, have decided not only that 
the Council is the body to be given such control, but that the 
undertakings of the eight existing water companies and the re- 
sponsibility of supplementing the present source of supply should 
also be vested in that body. Eight separate Bills have accordingly 
been presented to Parliament for the compulsory acquisition of the 
undertakings of the companies, and they are so framed that, failing 
friendly agreement with the coinpanies (and such failure must be 
anticipated) the whole of these undertakings will, on the 31st 
March of next year, pass absolutely to the Council—the question 
of price being left to three arbitrators to settle. It is doubtless 
hoped that the clauses in the Bills which purport to direct the 
arbitrators to take into account all circumstances tending to depre- 
ciate the value of the undertakings, but without any obligation in 
regard to prospective enhancement, will serve to reduce the arbitra- 
tion price, but it is hardly likely that Parliament will assent to any- 
thing in the nature of a confiscatory proposal, and it must be 
assumed therefore that the price to be paid will be the fair and 
reasonable value which, for purposes of argument at any rate, must 
be taken as the market value. The Council’s Bills contain no 
scheme or proposal (except in one case where it is suggested that 
the purchase money should take the form of an 80 years’ annuity) 
showing how the purchase money is to be provided or what is to be 
the nature of the sinking fund, and no calculation has been sub- 
mitted to the public or even to the Council showing what the 
effect will be of the purchase on the rates. If the Bills pass, there- 

ore, it may be assuined that between thirty and forty millions will 
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have to be found, and in addition that the Council, or rather the 
ratepayers, will have to take over all the officers and servants of 
the companies, together with the obligation to compensate the 
present directors, whose duties would in future devolve upon some 
Comunittee of the Council. 

Various calculations have been made as to the financial result of 
the transaction. The City Chamberlain in his Report to the 
Corporation in 1890, gave the following calculation :— 


Net profits of the water companies available for dividend 


(less interest on Preference and Loan Capitals) ... £939,806 
Interest at 3 per cent. on the market value of the ordinary 

capital ... - wi one Be ee = .. 831,794 
Surplus available for sinking fund _... aes aes ... £108,012 


The following is a calculation based on a valuation (published by 
a well-known financial paper before the issue of the Report of the 
last Royal Commission) of the entire capital (including Debenture 
and Preference Capital) of the companies at 333 millions, assuming 
the Council to be able to raise this amount at 2? per cent. instead 
of 3 per cent.:— 


Net profits of the companies as given in Vol. IV. of “ London 
Statisties ” without any deduction for interest on Deben- 


ture and Preference Capital... aa ee w» — £1,161,353 
Interest at 2} on 33} millions... oe = ne wie 928,125 
Surplus available for sinking fund __... ste in see £233,228 


The all-important question turns upon the arrangement for the 
sinking fund. If the surplus should be £233,228, then the sink- 
ing fund to repay the purchase money in sixty years (viz., 1-60th 
each year) would require over £562,500 a year, and there would be 
a deficiency at the outset of over £329,000 a year, which would 
involve an addition to the rates of 23d. in the £. It is true that 
Parliament might sanction the repayment of the capital on the 
cumulative or annuity principle, in which case £247,000 a year in- 
stead of £562,500 would suffice, and there might not be a deficit, 
but this is not in accord with the Council’s new financial scheme for 
dealing with fresh loans. In any event, the ratepayers require to 
be undeceived as to the result to be attained from a purchase. Not 
unnaturally they and the water consumers likewise are influenced 
by the belief that the arrangement for taking over the water business 
means an appropriation for their benefit, in some form or other, of 
any surplus over the actual interest on the outlay; in other words, 
over the amount now distributed by the companies in dividends, for 
it amounts tothe same thing. This article may perhaps help in some 
ineasure to correct the misapprehension ; but there are other lia- 
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bilities which the ratepayers are invited to incur beyond a mere 
deficit on profit and loss account, and two of these deserve notice. 
The Council’s policy is to acquire new water-bearing areas with a view 
to a fresh supply independent of the Rivers Thames and Lea, and 
the Council’s engineer is now engaged in preparing a report on the 
subject. It is indeed common knowledge that a scheme is under 
the consideration of the Council’s Water Committee which will in- 
volve an expenditure of many millions; and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that if the Council becomes the sole water authority a capital 
expenditure of from ten to twenty millions will have to be expended 
(apart from the acquisition of the companies’ undertakings) on 
storage works, or on newsupply. Is the present generation of rate- 
payers to find this money? If so, a further fourpenny rate is the 
very least that will be required. 

We have been assuming that the present water undertakings 
will, in the hands of the Council, yield at least the same return as 
hitherto; but there is an important element of deduction of which 
nothing has yet been said, viz., as to the charges for water 
supplied. At present both the legal and actual charges of the com- 
panies vary considerably. Now one thing is clear: that if the 
Council becomes the supplying authority there will be an im- 
mediate demand for uniformity of water rate—which means that 
the Council will have either to level up to the maximum charge or 
level down to the minimum. There can be no possible doubt that 
the latter alternative would be the one adopted, if, so we are told 
—though we cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement—that 
this would reduce the revenue by about £250,000, involving an 
addition of 13d. to the rates. It is not too gloomy a view then to 
take, that this water question alone, if the present policy prevails, 
may mean a levy on the ratepayer of the day of at least 8d. in the 
pound. 

The need, then, is for clear proof that the transaction is to be a 
beneficial and not a burthensome one to the ratepayers, and unless 
this is forthcoming, we unhesitatingly affirm that the principle of 
placing the water supply of London under the control of a respon- 
sible public body must be effected in some other way. It is right, 
therefore, to see what alternative there is. The idea of amalga- 
mating the water companies, on lines somewhat similar to those 
adopted in the case of the gas companies, has hitherto been set 
aside, if not scouted, but there is good reason to think that a 
scheme could without difficulty be framed for such an amalgama- 
tion, coupled with the creation by Parliament of a water trust 
or committee, representative, not only of London, but of the 
various outer districts concerned. Such committee should be em- 
powered to impose obligations on the companies, beyond what now 
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exist, in regard to storage and filtration, so as to ensure fulfilment 
of the conditions prescribed in the Report of the recent Royal 
Commission, and Parliament should lay down such principles, in 
regard to the raising of future capital and other matters, as 
will, in effect, give to the ratepayers and consumers all the ad- 
vantages which may reasonably be looked for. The effect of this 
arrangement would be to constitute a quasi-partnership between 
the ratepayers and the companies without the risks attendant on 
actual ownership by the former. 

Two main arguments have hitherto been urged in favour of the 
municipalization of the water supply. One is that confusion and 
overlapping result from the business being in the hands of eight 
companies; the other, that the present sources of supply are 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. Now, it is remarkable that the 
Council’s Bills contemplate not one water authority, but many 
authorities; for they provide that the local bodies outside the 
County of London, but inside the water area of the companies, 
are to have the right of acquiring and securing to themselves both 
the works and the exclusive right of supply within their particular 
districts, so that instead of eight companies as now, we may look 
hereafter to twenty or thirty authorities having separate jurisdic- 
tion. There will, therefore, be no gain under this head. 

The other and stronger argument seems to be disposed of by the 
Report of the last Royal Commission. Until the public had before 
them this Report there was justification for the grave doubts widely 
entertained as to the safety of drawing our supplies from the 
Thames and Lea; but this Report, published now over a year ago, 
if worth anything, should certainly satisfy anxiety on this point. 
The Commission lasted forty-five days, ninety-two witnesses were 
examined, and evidence was furnished by most of the best known 
scientific experts. The practical conclusion arrived at is best ex- 
pressed in the words of the Commissioners themselves :— 


““We are strongly of opinion that the Water as supplied to the consumer in 
London is of a very high standard of excellence and purity.” ‘‘ We donot believe 
that any danger exists of the spread of disease by the use of this water (meaning 
that from the Thames and Lea), provided that there is adequate storage, and that 
the water is efficiently filtered before delivery to the consumers.” 


As regards adequacy in quantity, after advocating the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs in the Thames Valley, they say :— 


‘* From these sources and by the methods we have mentioned a daily supply of 420 
million gallons can in our opinion be obtained. This is sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply 35 gallons a head to a population of 12 million persons which is about three- 
quarters of a million in excess of what the total population of Greater London to- 
gether with the outlying parts of Water London will have become in 1931.” 


The Commission was, as it must be borne in mind, appointed at 
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the urgent instance of the Council, which was afforded every 
opportunity of expressing its views on the whole matter. It 
will be difticult, therefore, for the Council to set aside the im- 
portant conclusion at which the Commission arrived, and the 
only question therefore remaining is whether it would be a pro- 
fitable transaction for the County Council to take the place of 
the companies. The fullest possible information on this point is 
urgently called for before any conclusion is come to. The danger 
is lest the ratepayers should be committed before they appreciate 
the issue involved. 

The question affecting London tramway undertakings is of 
scarcely less importance than that we have just been discussing, 
and raises very similar issues. The judgment of the House of 
Lords, delivered in July last, finally settled the disputed question 
as to the basis on which compensation was to be paid by the 
London County Council when exercising their statutory right to 
take over the undertakings of the tramway companies. The 
Council was perfectly justified in seeking to have this question 
authoritatively settled, and is right in exercising the power re- 
served to it by the Tramway Acts of taking over the undertakings 
at the end of the prescribed period, with a view to securing all 
possible benefit to the community. The period fixed in each case 
was twenty-one years, and portions of the undertakings of three of 
the companies (the London Street, the London, and the North 
Metropolitan) have now become subject to the power referred 
to. 

The only controversy arises with regard to the future working 
of the lines. The hope once entertained that the Council would 
not seek to work them itself must now be abandoned, as the 
Council is promoting a Bill next session, the object of which is to 
obtain a setting aside of the wise rule laid down by the Parliamen- 
tary standing orders against leave being given to local authorities 
to work lines. The Progressives appear to think that because 
Huddersfield, Glasgow, and Leeds (we know of no other cases in 
Great Britain) work their own trams, therefore London should do 
the same; but the magnitude of London makes its case excep- 
tional. Moreover, so long as companies and responsible individuals 
are forthcoming, willing to lease the lines, that course is certain in 
the end to be the most profitable to the ratepayer. The Edinburgh 
Corporation, for example, has lately acquired its tramways and 
leased them to a company at a rent equivalent to seven per cent. 
on the arbitration price paid for the undertaking, thus securing a 
clear profit of four per cent. There are about 136 miles of tramway 
in London, whilst the actual capital expended in construction, plant, 
and horses, has been, according to the returns made to the Board 
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of Trade, £3,818,038. Notwithstanding these seemingly large 
figures, London is behind nearly every great city in its means of 
locomotion. It has been calculated that in Paris, for example, 
there is a mile of tramway for every 16,000 persons, whilst in 
London there is only one for every 31,000; and the time is at 
hand when not only must the lines be doubled in extent, but 
electric-motor power iust be substituted for horse power. The 
suburbs of London must also, like those of Paris, be connected 
with the Metropolis by a proper tram system, if further congestion 
of population in the central districts is to be avoided. Is the 
London County Council of the future not only to work the exist- 
ing 136 miles of tramway, but construct and work the new lines 
referred to? The question must be settled now, or those who 
have been concerned in this large enterprise and who, if en- 
couraged, will undertake the work, will be driven from the field; 
and the Council, whether the ratepayers like it or not, may be 
forced into doing the work itself. The question is complicated by 
the fact that Parliament would never authorize the London County 
Council to construct tramways outside the county without the 
consent of the suburban authorities, and if each of those authori- 
ties is to have the like power of working, much confusion will 
ensue. Meanwhile it is a sad reflection that tramway construc- 
tion is at a standstill, and unless the policy of the Council is 
reversed, or Parliament intervenes and rewrites the Tramways 
Act on lines which will encourage further enterprise in this direc- 
tion, London may have to wait years for the much-needed extension 
of this means of locomotion. 

One thing is clear, viz., that it is impossible to predict what 
will be the profit or loss if the Council works the trams. One 
instance of this uncertainty will suffice, and is interesting: Eighteen 
months ago the Highways Committee of the Council reported the 
result of certain negotiations with the North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company, relating to the acquisition of that company’s 
undertaking. The report stated that the company had offered 
to pay a rent of £30,000 a year on a lease; if the Council 
purchased the whole undertaking within the county the rent to 
be increased to £45,000, should the Council make no stipulation 
for a ten hours a day for the company’s employees. The report 
goes on to say: “The company’s representatives informed us 
that the average working day of the company’s employees is 
twelve hours, that the company pays in wages £90,000 a year, 
and that the reduction of the hours of labour will cause an 
increase in wages to the amount of £15,000 a year; this state- 
ment as to the amount of the increase has been verified by the 
Council’s valuer from the company’s books.” 
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III. The finance of the Council is practically a closed book to the 
general public. It may therefore be interesting to state the actual 
expenditure of committees having charge of the principal services 
administered by the Council during each of the years from 1889 
to 1894 inclusive, giving at the same time the amount expended 
on the same services during the last year of the Board of Works. 


BOARD OF 


Works. CouNcIL. 
2 | | 
. P Year from} 
Committees. Year to Slst Mar.,| | 1893-4. 1894.5. \Increase 
3lst Dec.,| 1889, to 1890-1, | 1891-2. 1892-3. | Revised | Revised | since 
1888. | 3lst.Mar., | Estimate.| Estimate.| 1885, 
1890. | | 
2 
e | £ £ | 2 £ | £ £ £ 
Main | | ms. — " 
Drainage} 109,083 | | 147,322 | 167,513 | | 186,341 | 194,765 | 231,075 | 227,360 |118,277 
Fire Bri- 
gade | 115,425 | 129,723 | 122,395 | 128,906 | 128,815 | 141,100 149,750 | 34,325 
Parks and 
Open z | 
Spaces... 42.396 | 52,752) 58,900| 67,249 *82,992 *92,438 | *99,965 | 57,569 
Establish- | | | i 
ment. ...| ion | 70,263 | | 87,266 , 86,298 | 97,703 | 99,759 | 110,075 |+39,812 
| } | 


There may be those who would like to know what committees 
are mainly responsible for the fact of the Council’s debt being 
over £1,200,000 more than it was when the Board of Works 
ceased to exist. The following table gives the total capital ex- 
penditure by the Board from 1856 to 1888 inclusive (thirty-two 
years), in regard to the chief services, and the amounts expended 
during the five completed years of the Council’s life. 


Total Capital 
Expenditure Added Expendi- 


| 
| 
Services. | * between 1865 ture by Council, 


nnd 1883, ‘} 1889 to 1894. 
| £ £ 
ay Drainage | 7,551,216 771,691 
Vire Brigade - 694,697 207,092 
Parks and Open Sp aces .. ..| 1,181,916 531,270 
Bridges, Thames , and Woolwich Fer ry ...| 93,156,326 805,021 
Street Improv ements us a us ‘ ...| 15,814,443 451,066 
Housing of Working- Classes ... : ...| 1,928,426 379,250 
Asylums and Industrial Schools (new Service) a aa 595,205 


There is no desire on the part of the writers to make any charge 
of extravagance, but the figures given above point to the desira- 
bility of a full explanation of the high ratio of increase in the cost 
of all the services which has ruled since the Council assumed 
ottice. No one probably grudges the expenditure on parks and 
open spaces, in fact, to borrow from the chairman’s last annual 
address, it would be a bold, if not injudicious, man who would 


* Including Bands. t Increase since 1890. 
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suggest that the work of adding to and beautifying our open 
spaces was in any sense an extravagant undertaking. At the same 
time the ratepayers should thoroughly realize the actual amount 
of money spent, and due care should be taken, that in meeting 
the popular desire for making existing open spaces as attractive 
as possible, the risk is not run of future Councils being unwilling, 
through lack of funds, to continue the work of acquiring new 
breathing spaces, especially in crowded districts such as White- 
chapel, where, unfortunately, a chance of making such an acquisi- 
tion has lately been allowed to slip. Parks and open spaces 
now cost, under the management of the Council, on an average 
£26 5s. per acre per annum, while the cost under the Board of 
Works was £16 per acre. An analysis of the amount spent upon 
parks on capital account (£531,270) shows that about £350,000 
only is attributable to cost of acquisition; the remainder (over 
£250,000) having been spent in laying out and in the erection of 
such things as bandstands, refreshment houses, cricket shelters, 
and park lodges. 

The need for economy in connection with the spending depart- 
ment above referred to can hardly be questioned, especially as 
there is good reason for supposing that the rateable value of 
London has very nearly, if not quite, reached high-water mark. 
This value was doubled between the years 1865 and 1886, but 
only increased 8°16 per cent. during the five years from 1886- 
1891. 

Whatever credit the Progressives may fairly claim for adminis- 
trative capacity, it must now be manifest to the ratepayers of 
London that the County Council, under Progressive rule, is a 
costly body, and is likely to impose ever-increasing burdens upon 
them. 


R. M. BEAcHCROFT. 
H. Percy Harris. 
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A LODGER IN MAZE POND. 


Harvey MunpeEN had settled himself in a corner of the club 
smoking-room, with a cigar and a review. At eleven o’clock on 
a Saturday morning in August he might reasonably expect to 
be undisturbed. But behold, there entered a bore, a long-faced 
man with a yellow waistcoat, much dreaded by all the members ; 
he stood awhile at one of the tables, fingering newspapers and 
eyeing the solitary. Harvey heard a step, looked up, and shud- 
dered. 

The bore began his attack in form; Harvey parried with as 
much resolution as his kindly nature permitted. 

“You know that Dr. Shergold is dying?” fell casually from the 
imperturbable man. 

“ Dying ?” 

Munden was startled into attention, and the full flow of gossip 
swept about him. Yes, the great Dr. Shergold lay dying; there 
were bulletins in the morning papers; it seemed unlikely that he 
would see another dawn. 

“Who will benefit by his decease?” enquired the bore. “His 
nephew, do you think ?” 

“ Very possibly.” 

“A remarkable man, that—a most remarkable man. He was 
at Lady Teasdale’s the other evening, and he talked a good deal, 
Upon my word it reminded one of Coleridge, or Macaulay,—that 
kind of thing. Certainly most brilliant talk. I can’t remember 
what it was all about—something literary. A sort of fantasia, 
don’t you know. Wonderful eloquence. By the bye, I believe 
he is a great friend of yours ?” 

“Oh, we have known each other for a long time.” 

“Somebody was saying that he had gone in for medicine— 
walking one of the hospitals—that kind of thing.” 

“ Yes, he’s at Guy’s.” 

To avoid infinite questioning, Harvey flung aside his review and 
went to glance at 7'he Times. He read the news concerning the 
great physician. Then, as his pursuer drew near again, he hastily 
departed. 
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By mid-day he was at London Bridge. He crossed to the 
Surrey side, turned immediately to the left, and at a short 
distance entered one of the vaulted thoroughfares which run 
beneath London Bridge Station. It was like the mouth of some 
monstrous cavern. Out of glaring daylight he passed into gloom 
and chill air; on either side of the way a row of suspended lamps 
gave a dull, yellow light, revealing entrances to vast storehouses, 
most of them occupied by wine merchants; an alcoholic smell 
prevailed over indeterminate odours of dampness. There was 
great concourse of drays and waggons; wheels and the clang 
of giant hoofs made roaring echo, and above thundered the 
trains. The vaults, barely illumined with gas-jets, seemed of 
infinite extent; dim figures moved near and far, amid huge 
barrels, cases, packages ; in rooms partitioned off by glass frame- 
work men sat writing. A curve in the tunnel made it appear 
much longer than it really was; till midway nothing could be 
seen ahead but deepening darkness; then of a sudden appeared 
the issue, and beyond, greatly to the surprise of anyone who 
should have ventured hither for the first time, was a vision of 
magnificent plane-trees, golden in the August sunshine—one 
of the abrupt contrasts which are so frequent in London, and 
which make its charm for those who wander from the beaten 
tracks; a transition from the clangorous cave of commerce to 
a sunny, leafy quietude, amid old houses—some with quaint, 
tumbling roofs,—and by-ways little frequented. 

The planes grow at the back of Guy’s Hospital, and close by is 
a short narrow street which bears the name of Maze Pond. It 
consists for the most part of homely, flat-fronted dwellings, where 
lodgings are let to medical students. At one of these houses 
Harvey Munden plied the knocker. 

He was answered by a trim, rather pert-looking girl, who smiled 
familiarly. 

“Mr. Shergold isn’t in, sir,” she said at once, anticipating his 
question. “But he will be very soon. Wiil you step in and 
wait ?” 

“T think I will.” 

As one who knew the house, he went upstairs, and entered a 
sitting-room on the first floor. The girl followed him. 

“T haven’t had time to clear away the breakfast things,” she 
said, speaking rapidly and with an air. “Mr. Shergold was late 
this mornin’; he didn’t get up till nearly ten, an’ then he sat 
writin’ letters. Did he know as you was comin’, sir ?” 

“No; I looked in on the chance of finding him, or learning 
where he was.” 

“T’m sure he'll be in about half-past twelve, ‘cause he said to 
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me as he was only goin’ to get a breath of air. He hasn’t nothing 
to do at the ’ospital just now.” 

“ Has he talked of going away ?” 

“Going away?” The girl repeated the words sharply, and 
examined the speaker’s face. “Oh, he won’t be goin’ away just 
yet, I think.” 

Munden returned her look with a certain curiosity, and watched 
her as she began to clink together the things upon the table. 
Obviously she esteemed herself a person of some importance. 
Her figure was not bad, and her features had the trivial prettiness 
so commonly seen in London girls of the lower orders—the kind 
of prettiness which ultimately loses itself in fat and chronic pers- 
piration. Her complexion already began to show a tendency to 
muddiness, and when her lips parted, they showed decay of teeth. 
In dress she was untidy; her hair exhibited a futile attempt at 
elaborate arrangement; she had dirty hands. 

Disposed to talk, she lingered as long as possible, but Harvey 
Munden had no leanings to this kind of colloquy ; when the girl 
took herself off, he drew a breath of satisfaction, and smiled the 
smile of an intellectual man who has outlived youthful follies. 

He stepped over to the lodger’s bookcase. There were about a 
hundred volumes, only a handful of them connected with medical 
study. Seeing a volume of his own, Munden took it down and 
idly turned the pages ; it surprised him to discover a great many 
marginal notes in pencil, and an examination of these showed 
him that Shergold must have gone carefully through the book with 
an eye to the correction of its style; adjectives were deleted and 
inserted, words of common usage removed for others which only 
a fine literary conscience could supply, and in places even the 
punctuation was minutely changed. Whilst he still pondered 
this singular manifestation of critical zeal, the door opened, and 
Shergold came in. 

A man of two-and-thirty, short, ungraceful, ill-dressed, with 
features as little common-place as can be imagined. He had some- 
what a stern look, and on his brow were furrows of care. Light 
blue eyes tended to modify the all but harshness of his lower face ; 
when he smiled, as on recognizing his friend, they expressed a 
wonderful innocence and suavity of nature; overshadowed, in 
thoughtful or troubled mood, by his heavy eyebrows, they became 
deeply pathetic. His nose was short and flat, yet somehow not 
ignoble; his full lips, bare of moustache, tended to suggest a 
melancholy fretfulness. But for the high forehead, no casual 
observer would have cared to look at him a second time: 
but that upper story made the whole countenance vivid with in- 


tellect, as though a light beamed upon it from above. 5A 
Be 
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“You hypocritical beggar!” cried Harvey, turning with the 
volume in his hand. “Is this how you treat the glorious works of 
your contemporaries ? ” 

Shergold reddened and was mute. 

“T shall take this away with me,” pursued the other, laughing. 
“Tt'll be worth a little study.” 

“My dear fellow—you won’t take it ill of me—I didnt really 
mean it as a criticism,” the deep musical voice stammered in 
serious embarrassment. 

“Why, wasn’t it just this kind of thing that caused a quarrel 
between George Sand and Musset ?” 

“Yes, yes; but George Sand was such a peremptory fellow, and 
Musset such a vapourish young person. Look! I’ll show you what 
I meant.” 

“Thanks,” said Munden, “I can find that out for myself.” He 
thrust the book into his coat-pocket. “I came to ask you if you 
are aware of your uncle’s condition.” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“When did you see him last ?” 

“See him?” Shergold’s eyes wandered vaguely. “Oh, to talk 
with him, about a month ago.” 

“ Did you part friendly ?” 

“On excellent terms. And last night I went to ask after him. 
Unfortunately, he didn’t know anyone, but the nurse said he had 
been mentioning my name, and in a kind way.” 

“Capital! Hadn’t you better walk in that direction this after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes, perhaps I had, and yet, you know, I hate to have it sup- 
posed that I am hovering about him.” 

“ All the same, go.” 

Shergold pointed to a chair. “Sit down a bit. I have been 
having a talk with Dr. Salmon, He discourages me a good deal. 
You know it’s far from certain that I shall go on with medicine.” 

“Far from certain!” the other assented, smiling. “By the bye, 
[ hear that you have been in the world of late. You were at Lady 
Teasdale’s not long ago.” 

“ Well—yes—why not ?” 

Perhaps it was partly his vexation at the book incident, Sher- 
gold seemed unable to fix his thoughts on anything; he shuffled 
in his seat, and kept glancing nervously towards the door. 

“T was delighted to hear it,” said his friend. “That a symptom 
of health. Go everywhere; see everybody—that’s worth seeing. 

They got you to talk, I believe ?” 

“Who has been telling you? I’m afraid I talk a lot of rubbish: 
[ had shivers of shame all through a sleepless night after it. But 
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someone brought up Whistler, and etching, and so on, and I had 
a few ideas of which I wanted to relieve my mind. And, after all, 
there’s a pleasure in talking to intelligent people. Henry Wilt 
was there with his daughters. Clever girls, by Jove! And Mrs. 
Peter Rayne—do you know her ?” 

“ Know of her, that’s all.” 

“A splendid woman—brains, brains! Upon my soul, I know no 
such delight as listening to a really intellectual woman, when 
she’s also beautiful. I shake with delight—and what women one 
does meet, nowadays! Of course the world never saw their like. 
I have my idea of Aspasia—but there are lots of grander women 
in London to-day. One ought to live among the rich. What a 
wretched mistake, when one can help it, to herd with narrow fore- 
heads, however laudable your motive! Since I got back among 
the better people my life has been 'trebled—oh, centupled—in 
value!” 

“ My boy,” remarked Munden, quietly, “didn’t I say something 
to this effect on a certain day nine years ago?” 

“Don’t talk of it,” the other replied, waving his hand in agita- 
tion. “ We'll never look back at that.” 

“Your room is stuffy,” said Munden, rising. “Let us go and 
have lunch somewhere.” 

“Yes, we will! Just a moment to wash my hands—I’ve been in 
the dissecting-room.” 

The friends went downstairs. At the foot they passed the land- 
lady’s daughter ; she drew back, but, as Shergold allowed his com- 
panion to pass into the street, her voice made itself heard behind 
him. 

“Shall you want tea, Mr. Shergold ?” 

Munden turned sharply and looked at the girl. Shergold did 
not look at her, but he delayed for a moment and appeared to 
balance the question. Then, in a friendly voice, he said: 

“No, thank you. I may not be back till late in the evening.” 
And he went on hurriedly. 

“ Cheeky little beggar that,” Munden observed, with a glance at 
his friend. 

“ Oh, not a bad girl in her way. They’ve made me very comfort- 
able. All the same, I shan’t grieve when the day of departure 
comes.” 

It was not cheerful, the life-story of Henry Shergold. At two- 
and-twenty he found himself launched upon the world, with a 
University education incomplete and about forty pounds in his 
pocket. A little management, a little less of boyish pride, and he 
might have found the means to go forward to his degree, with 
pleasant hopes in the background; but Henry was a Radical, a 
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scorner of privilege, a believer in human perfectibility. He got a 
place in an office, and he began to write poetry—some of which was 
published and duly left unpaid for. A year later there came one 
fateful day when he announced to his friend Harvey Munden that 
he was going to be married. His chosen bride was the daughter of 
a journeyman tailor—a tall, pale, unhealthy girl of eighteen, whose 
acquaintance he had made at a tobacconist’s shop, where she served. 
He was going to marry her on principle—principle informed with 
callow passion, the passion of a youth who has lived demurely, more 
among books than men. Harvey Munden flew into a rage, and 
called upon the gods in protest. But Shergold was not to be 
shaken. The girl, he declared, had fallen in love with him during 
conversations across the counter ; her happiness was in his hands, 
and he would not betray it. She had excellent dispositions; he 
would educate her. The friends quarrelled about it, and Shergold 
led home his bride. 

With the results which any sane person could have foretold. 
The marriage was a hideous disaster; in three years it brought 
Shergold to an attempted suicide, for which he had to appear at 
the police-court. His relative, the distinguished doctor, who had 
hitherto done nothing for him, now came forward with counsel and 
assistance. Happily the only child of the union had died at a few 
weeks old, and the wife, though making noisy proclamation of rights, 
was so weary of her husband that she consented to a separation. 

But in less than a year the two were living together again; Mrs. 
Shergold had been led by her relatives to believe that some day the 
poor fellow would have his uncle’s money, and her wiles ultimately 
overcame Shergold’s resistance. He, now studying law at the 
doctor’s expense, found himself once more abandoned, and reduced 
to get his living as a solicitor’s clerk. His uncle had bidden him 
good-bye on a post-card, whereon was illegibly scribbled something 
about “ damned fools.” 

He bore the burden for three more years, then his wife died. 
One night, after screaming herself speechless in fury at Shergold’s 
refusal to go with her to a music-hall, she had a fit on the stairs, 
and in falling received fatal injuries. 

The man was free, but terribly shattered. Only after a long 
sojourn abroad, at his kinsman’s expense, did he begin to recover 
health. He came back and entered himself as a student at Guy’s, 
greatly to Dr. Shergold’s satisfaction. His fees were paid and a 
small sum was allowed him to live upon—a very small sum. By 


degrees some old acquaintances began to see him, but it was only 
quite of late that he had accepted invitations from people of social 
standing, whom he met at the Doctor’s house. The hints of his 
story that got about made him an interesting figure, especially to 
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women, and his remarkable gifts were recognized as soon as 
circumstances began to give him fair play. All modern things 
were of interest to him, and his knowledge, acquired with aston- 
ishing facility, formed the fund of talk which had singular charm 
alike for those who did and those who did not understand it. 
Undeniably shy, he yet, when warmed to a subject, spoke with 
nerve and confidence. In days of jabber, more or less impolite, 
this appearance of an articulate mortal, with soft manners and 
totally unaffected, could not but excite curiosity. Lady Teasdale, 
eager for the uncommon, chanced to observe him one evening as 
he conversed with his neighbour at the dinner-table ; later, in the 
drawing-room, she encouraged him with flattery of rapt attention 
to a display of his powers ; she resolved to make him a feature of 
her evenings. Fortunately, his kindred with Dr. Shergold made a 
respectable introduction, and Lady Teasdale whispered it among 
matrons that he would inherit from the wealthy Doctor, who had 
neither wife nor child. He might not be fair to look upon, but 
handsome is that handsome has. 

And now the Doctor lay sick unto death. Society was out of 
town, but Lady Teasdale, with a house full of friends about her down 
in Hampshire, did not forget her protégé; she waited with pleasant 
expectation for the young man’s release from poverty. 

It came in a day or two. Dr. Shergold was dead, and an 
enterprising newspaper announced simultaneously that the bulk 
of his estate would pass to Mr. Henry Shergold, a gentleman at 
present studying for his uncle’s profession. This paragraph caught 
the eye of Harvey Munden, who sent a line to his friend, to ask if 
it was true. In reply he received a mere post-card: “ Yes. Will 
see you before long.” But Harvey wanted to be off to Como, and 
as business took him into the city, he crossed the river and sought 
Maze Pond. Again the door was opened to him by the landlady’s 
daughter; she stood looking keenly in his face, her eyes smiling 
and yet suspicious. 

“ Mr. Shergold in?” he asked carelessly. 

“ No, he isn’t.” There was a strange bluntness about this answer. 
The girl stood forward, as if to bar the entrance, and kept searching 
his face. 

“ When is he likely to be ?” 

“T don’t know. He didn’t say when he went out.” 

A woman’s figure appeared in the background. The girl turn d 
and said sharply, “ All right, mother, it’s only somebody for Mr, 
Shergold.” 

“Tl go upstairs and write a note,” said Munden, in a rather 
peremptory voice. 

The other drew back and allowed him to pass, but with evident 
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disinclination. As he entered the room, he saw that she had 
followed. He went up to a side-table, on which lay a blotting- 
book, with other requisites for writing, and then he stood for a 
moment as if in meditation. 
Your name is Emma, isn’t it?” he enquired, looking at the 

girl with a smile. 

« Yes, it is.” 

“Well then, Emma, shut the door and let’s have a talk. Your 
mother won’t mind, will she ?” he added, slyly. 

The girl tossed her head. 

“T don’t see what it’s got to do with mother.” She closed the 
door, but did not latch it. “ What do you want to talk about ?” 

“You're a very nice girl to look at, Emma, and I’ve always 
admired you when you opened the door to me. I’ve always liked 
your nice, respectful way of speaking, but somehow you don’t 
speak quite so nicely to-day. What has put you out?” 

Her eyes did not quit his face for a moment; her attitude be- 
tokened the utmost keenness of suspicious observation. 

“ Nothing’s put me out, that I know of.” 

“Yet you don’t speak very nicely—not very respectfully. Per- 
haps ”—he paused—“ perhaps Mr. Shergold is going to leave ?” 

“ Pr’aps he may be.” 

“ And you're vexed at losing a lodger ?” 

He saw her lip curl and then she laughed. 

“ You’re wrong there.” 

“Then what is it?” 

He drew near and made as though he would advance a familiar 
arm. Emma started back. 

“ All right,” she exclaimed, with an insolent nod. “I'll tell Mr 
Shergold.” 

“Tell Mr. Shergold? Why? What has it to do with him ?” 

“ A good deal.” 

“Indeed? For shame, Emma! I never expected that !” 

“What do you mean?” she retorted, hotly. “You keep your 
impudence to yourself. If you want to know, Mr. Shergold is goin’ 
to marry me—so there !” 

The stroke was effectual. Harvey Munden stood as if transfixed, 
but he recovered himself before a word escaped his lips. 

“ Ah, that alters the case. I beg your pardon. You won’t make 
trouble between old friends ? ” 

Vanity disarmed the girl’s misgiving. She grinned with satis- 
faction. 

“ That depends how you behave.” 


“Oh, you don’t know me. But promise, do; not a word to 
Shergold.” 
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She gave a conditional promise, and stood radiant with her 
triumph. 

“Thanks, that’s very good of you. Well, 1 won’t trouble to leave 
a note. You shall just tell Shergold that Iam leaving England 
to-morrow for a holiday. I should like to see him, of course, and 
[ may possibly look round this evening. If I can’t manage it, just 
tell him that I think he ought to have given me a chance of con- 
gratulating him. May I ask when it is to be?” 

Emma assumed an air of prudery, “ Before very long, I dessay.” 

“T wish you joy. Well, I mustn’t talk longer now, but Til do 
my best to look in this evening, and then we can all chat to- 
gether.” 

He laughed and she laughed back; and thereupon they parted. 

A little after nine that evening, when only a grey reflex of day- 
light lingered upon a cloudy sky, Munden stood beneath the 
plane-trees by Guy’s Hospital, waiting. He had walked the length 
of Maze Pond and had ascertained that his friend’s window as yet 
showed no light; Shergold was probably still from home. In the 
afternoon he had made enquiry at the house of the deceased Doctor, 
but of Henry nothing was known there; he left a message for 
delivery if possible, to the effect that he would call in Maze Pond 
between nine and ten. 

At a quarter past the hour there appeared from the direction of 
London Bridge a well-known figure, walking slowly, head bent. 
Munden moved forward, and, on seeing him, Shergold grasped his 
hand feverishly. 

“Ha! how glad I am to meet you, Munden! Come; let us 
walk this way.” He turned from Maze Pond. “I got your message 
up yonder an hour or two ago. So glad I have met you here, old 
fellow.” 

“Well, your day has come,” said Harvey, trying to read his 
friend’s features in the gloom. 

“He has left me about eighty thousand pounds,” Shergold re- 
plied, in a low, shaken voice. “I’m told there are big icgacies to 
hospitals as well. Heavens! how rich he was!” 

“ When is the funeral ?” 

“ Friday.” 

“Where shall you live in the meantime ?” 

“T don’t know—I haven’t thought about it.” 

“T should go to some hotel, if I were you,” said Muncen, “ and T 
have a proposal to make. If I wait till Saturday, will you come 
with me to Como?” 

Shergold did not at once reply. He was walking hurriedly, and 
making rather strange movements with his head and arms. They 
came into the shadow of the vaulted way beneath London Bridge 
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Station. At this hour the great tunnel was quiet, save when a 
train roared above; the warehouses were closed; one or two idlers, 
of forbidding aspect, hung about in the murky gas-light, and from 
the far end came a sound of children at play. 

“ You won’t be wanted here?” Munden added. 

“ No—no—I think not.” There was agitation in the voice. 

“Then you will come ?” 

“ Yes, I will come.” Shergold spoke with unnecessary vehemence 
and laughed oddly. 

“ What’s the matter with you ?” his friend asked. 

“ Nothing—the change of circumstances, I suppose. Let’s get on. 
Let us go somewhere—I can’t help reproaching myself; 1 ought 
to feel or show a decent sobriety; but what was the old fellow to 
me? I’m grateful to him.” 

“There’s nothing else on your mind ?” 

Shergold looked up, startled. 

“What do you mean? Why do you ask ?” 

They stood together in the black shadow of an interval between 
two lamps. After reflecting for a moment, Munden decided to 
speak. 

“T called at your lodgings early to-day and somehow I got into 
talk with the girl. She was cheeky, and her behaviour puzzled 
me. Finally she made an incredible announcement—that you had 
asked her to marry you. Of course it’s a lie?” 

“To marry her?” exclaimed the listener, hoarsely, with an 
attempt at laughter. “Do you think that likely—after all I have 
gone through ?” 

“No, I certainly don’t. It staggered me. But what I want to 
know is, can she cause trouble ?” 

“ How do I know ?—a girl will lie so boldly. She might make 
a scandal, I suppose ; or threaten it, in hope of getting money out 
of me.” 

“ But is there any ground for a scandal ?” demanded Harvey. 

“ Not the slightest, as you mean it.” 

“T’m glad to hear that. But she may give you trouble. I see 
the thing doesn’t astonish you very much; no doubt you were 
aware of her character.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know it pretty well. Come, let us get out of this 
squalid inferno; how I hate it! Have you had dinner? I don’t 
want any. Let us go to your rooms, shall we? There'll be a 
hansom passing the bridge.” 

They walked on in silence, and when they had found a cab they 
drove westward, talking only of Dr. Shergold’s affairs. Munden 
lived in the region of the Squares, hard by the British Museum ; 
he took his friend into a comfortably furnished room, the walls 
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hidden with books and prints, and there they sat down to smoke, a 
bottle of whisky within easy reach of both. It was plain to Harvey 
that some mystery lay in his friend’s reserve on the subject of the 
girl Emma; he was still anxious, but would not lead the talk to 
unpleasant things. Shergold drank like a thirsty man, and the 
whisky seemed to make him silent. Presently he fell into absolute 
muteness, and lay wearily back in his chair. 

“ The excitement has been too much for you,” Munden remarked. 

Shergold looked at him, with a painful embarrassment in his 
features; then suddenly he bent forward. 

“ Munden, it’s I who have lied. I did ask that girl to marry 
me.” 

“ When ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because for a moment I was insane.” They stared at each 
other. 

“ Has she any hold upon you ?” Munden asked, slowly. 

“ None whatever, except this frantic offer of mine.” 

“ Into which she inveigled you ?” 

“T can’t honestly say she did; it was entirely my own fault. 
She has never behaved loosely, or even like a schemer. I doubt 
whether she knew anything about my uncle, until I told her last 
night.” 

He spoke rapidly, in a thick voice, moving his arms in helpless 
protestation. His look was one of unutterable misery. 

“ Well,” observed Munden, “ the frenzy has at all events passed. 
You have the common sense to treat it as if it had never been; 
and really I am tempted to believe that it was literal lunacy. 
Last night were you drunk ? ” 

“T had drunk nothing. Listen, and I will tell you all about it. 
[ama fool about women. I don’t know what it is—certainly not 
a sensual or passionate nature; mine is nothing of the sort. It’s 
sheer sentimentality, I suppose. I can’t be friendly with a woman 
without drifting into mawkish tenderness — there’s the simple 
truth. If I had married happily, I don’t think I should have been 
tempted to go about philandering. The society of a wife I loved 
and respected would be sufficient. But there’s that need in me— 
the incessant hunger for a woman’s sympathy and affection. Such 
2 hideous mistake as mine when I married would have made a 
cynic of most men; upon me the lesson has been utterly thrown 
away. I mean that, though I can talk of women rationally enough 
with a friend, I am at their mercy when alone with them—at the 
mercy of the silliest, vulgarest creature. After all, isn’t it very 
much the same with men in general? The average man—how 
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does he come to marry? Do you think he deliberately selects ? 
Does he fall in love, in the strict sense of the phrase, with that one 
particular girl? No; it comes about by chance—by the drifting 
force of circumstances. Not one man in ten thousand, when he 
thinks of marriage, waits for the ideal wife—for the woman who 
makes capture of his soul or even of his senses. Men marry 
without passion. Most of us have a very small circle for choice ; 
the hazard of every-day life throws us into contact with this girl or 
that, and presently we begin to feel either that we have com- 
promised ourselves, or that we might as well save trouble and settle 
down as soon as possible, and the girl at hand will do as well as 
another. More often than not itis the girl who decides for us. In 
more than half the marriages it’s the woman who has practically 
proposed. She puts herself ina man’s way. With her it rests almost 
entirely whether a man shall think of her as a possible wife or not. 
She has endless ways of putting herself forward without seeming 
todo so. As often as not, it’s mere passivity that effects the end. 
She has only to remain seated instead of moving away; to listen 
with a smile instead of looking bored ; to be at home instead of 
being out,—and she is making love to a man. In a Palace of 
Truth how many husbands would have to confess that it decidedly 
surprised them when they found themselves engaged to be 
married? The will comes into play only for a moment or two 
now and then. Of course it is made to seem responsible, and in a 
sense it is responsible, but, in the vast majority of cases, purely as 
an animal instinct, confirming the suggestion of circumstances.” 

“There’s something in all this,” granted the listener, “ but it 
doesn’t explain the behaviour of a man who, after frightful experi- 
ence in marriage—after recovering his freedom—after finding him- 
self welcomed by congenial society—after inheriting a fortune to 
use as he likes—goes and offers himself to an artful hussy in 
a lodging-house.” 

“That’s the special case. Look how it came to pass. Months 
ago I knew I was drifting into dangerous relations with that girl. 
Unfortunately Iam not a rascal: I can’t think of girls as play- 
things; a fatal conscientiousness in an unmarried man of no 
means. Day after day we grew more familiar. She used to come 
up and ask me if I wanted anything; and of course I knew that 
she began to come more often than necessary. When she laid a 
meal for me, we talked—half an hour at a time. The mother, 
doubtless, looked on with approval ; Emma had to find a husband, 
and why not me as well as another? They knew I was a soft 
creature—that I never made a row about anything—was grateful 
for anything that looked like kindness—and so on. Just the kind 


of man to be captured. But, no—I don’t want to make out that I 
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am their victim; that’s a feeble excuse, and a worthless one. The 
average man would either have treated the girl as a servant, and 
so kept her at her distance, or else he would have alarmed her by 
behaviour which suggested anything you like but marriage. As 
for me, I hadn’t the common sense to take either of these courses. 
I made a friend of the girl; talked to her more and more confi- 
dentially ; and at last—fatal moment—told her my history. Yes, 
I was ass enough to tell that girl the whole story of my life. Can 
you conceive such folly ? 

“Yet the easiest thing in the world to understand. We were 
alone in the house one evening. After trying to work for about an 
hour I gave it up. I knew that the mother was out, and I heard 
Emma moving downstairs. I was lonely and dispirited—wanted 
to talk—to talk about myself to someone who would give a kind 
ear. So I went down, and made some excuse for beginning a con- 
versation in the parlour. It lasted a couple of hours; we were 
still talking when the mother came back. I didn’t persuade 
myself that I cared for Emma, even then. Her vulgarisms of 
speech and feeling jarred upon me. But she was feminine; she 
spoke and looked gently, with sympathy. I enjoyed that evening 
—and you iust bear in mind what I have told you before, that I 
stand in awe of refined women. I am their equal I know; I can 
talk with them; their society is an exquisite delight to me ;—but 
when it comes to thinking of intimacy with one of them——! 
Perhaps it is my long years of squalid existence. Perhaps I have 
come to regard myself as doomed to life on a lower level. I find 
it an impossible thing to imagine myself offering marriage—making 
love—to a girl such as those I meet in the big houses.” 

“You will outgrow that,” said Munden. 

“Yes, yes —I hope and believe so. And wouldn’t it be criminal 
to deny myself even the chance, now that I have money? All 
to-day I have been tortured like a soul that beholds its salvation 
lost by a moment’s weakness of the flesh. You can imagine what 
my suffering has been; it drove me into sheer lying. I had 
resolved to deny utterly that I had asked Emma to marry me—to 
deny it with a savage boldness, and take the consequences.” 

“ A most rational resolve, my dear fellow. Pray stick to it. But 
you haven’t told me yet how the dizzy culmination of your mad- 
ness was reached. You say that you proposed last night ?” 

“ Yes—and simply for the pleasure of telling Emma, when she 
had accepted me, that I had eighty thousand pounds! You can’t 
understand that? I suppose the change of fortune has made me 
a little light-headed; I have been going about with a sense of 
exaltation which has prompted me to endless follies. I have felt 
a desire to be kind to people—to bestow happiness—to share my 
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joy with others. If I had some of the doctor’s money in my 
pocket, I should have given away five-pound notes.” 

“You contented yourself,” said Munden, laughing, “ with giving 
a promissory note for the whole legacy.” 

“Yes; but try to understand. Emma came up to my room at 
supper-time, and as usual we talked. I didn’t say anything about 
my uncle’s death—yet I felt the necessity of telling her creep 
fatally upon me. There was a conflict in my mind, between 
common sense and that awful sentimentality which is my curse. 
When Emma came up again after supper, she mentioned that her 
mother was gone with a friend to a theatre. ‘Why don’t you go?’ 
I said. ‘Oh, I don’t go anywhere.’ ‘ But after all, I urged, con- 
solingly, ‘August isn’t exactly the time for enjoying the theatre.’ 
She admitted it wasn’t; but there was the Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, she had heard so much of it, and wanted to go. ‘Then 
suppose we go together one of these evenings ?’ 

“You see? Idiot !—and I couldn’t help it. My tongue spoke 
these imbecile words in spite of my brain. All very well, if I had 
meant what another man would; but I didn’t, and the girl knew 
I didn’t. And she looked at me—and then—why, mere brute 
instinct did the rest—no, not mere instinct, for it was complicated 
with that idiot desire to see how the girl would look, hear what 
she would say, when she knew that I had given her eighty thousand 
pounds. You can’t understand ?” 

“ As a bit of morbid psychology—yes.” 

“ And the frantic proceeding made me happy! For an hour or 
two I behaved as if I loved the girl with all my soul. And after- 
wards I was still happy. I walked up and down my bedroom, 
making plans for the future—for her education and so on. I saw 
all sorts of admirable womanly qualities in her. I was in love with 
her, and there’s an end of it!” 

Munden mused for a while, then laid down his pipe. 

“Remarkably suggestive, Shergold, the name of. the street in 
which you have been living. Well, you don’t go baék there ?” 

“No. I have come to my senses. I shall go to an hotel for to- 
night, and send presently for all my things.” 

“To be sure, and on Saturday—or on Friday evening, if you like 
we leave England.” 

It was evident that Shergold rejoiced with trembling. 

“But I can’t stick to the lie,” he said. “I shall compensate the 
girl, You see, by running away, I make confession that there’s 


something wrong. I shall see a solicitor and put the matter into 
his hands.” 


“As you please. But let the solicitor exercise his own discretion 
as to damages.” 


eye 
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“Damages!” Shergold pondered the word. “I suppose she 
won't drag me into Court—make a public ridicule of me? If so, 
there’s an end of my hopes. I couldn’t go among people after 
that.” 

“TI don’t see why not. But your solicitor will probably manage 
the affair. They have their methods,” Munden added drily. 

Early the next morning Shergold dispatched a telegram to Maze 
Pond, addressed to his landlady. It said that he would be kept 
away by business for a day or two. On Friday he attended his 
uncle’s funeral, and that evening he left Charing Cross with Har- 
vey Munden, en route for Como. 

There, a fortnight later, Shergold received from his solicitor a 
communication which put an end to his feigning of repose and 
hopefulness. That he did but feign, Harvey Munden felt assured; 
signs of a troubled conscience, or at all events of restless nerves; 
were evident in all his doing and conversing; now he once more 
made frank revelation of his weakness. 

“'There’s the devil to pay. She won’t take money. She's got 
a lawyer, and is going to bring me into Court. I’ve authorized 
Reckitt to offer as much as five thousand pounds,—it’s no good. 
He says her lawyer has evidently encouraged her to hope for 
enormous damages, and then she'll have the satisfaction of making 
me the town-talk. It’s all up with me, Munden. My hopes are 
vanished like—what is it in Dante ?—il fumo in aere ed in aqua 
la schiwma !” 

Smoking a Cavour, Munden lay back in the shadow of the per- 
gola, and seemed to disdain reply. 

“ Your advice 2” 

“What’s the good of advising a man born to be fooled? Why, 
let the do her worst !” 

Shergold winced. 

“We mustn’t forget that it’s all my fault.” 

“ Yes, just as it’s your own fault you didn’t die on the day of 
your birth !” 

“T must raise the offer—— ' 

«“ By all means; offer ten thousand. I suppose a jury would give 
her two hundred and fifty.” 

“ But the scandal—the ridicule 

“Face it. Very likely it’s the only thing that would teach you 
wisdom, and save your life.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it. I half believe it might be 
effectual.” 

He kept alone for most of the day. In the evening, from nine 
to ten, he went upon the lake with Harvey, but could not talk ; his 
blue eyes were sunk in a restless melancholy, his brows were fur- 
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rowed, he kept making short,nervous movements, as though in silent 
remonstrance with himself. And when the next morning came, 
and Harvey Munden rang the bell for his coffee, a waiter brought 
him a note addressed in Shergold’s hand. “I have started for 
London,” ran the hurriedly written lines. “Don’t be uneasy; all 
[ mean to do is to stop the danger of a degrading publicity; the 
fear of that is too much for me. I have an idea, and you shall hear 
how I get on in a few days.” 

The nature of that promising idea Munden never learnt. His 
next letter from Shergold came in about ten days ; it informed him 
very briefly that the writer was “ about to be married,” and that in 
less than a week he would have started with his wife on a voyage 
round the world. Harvey did not reply; indeed the letter con- 
tained no address. 

One day in November he was accosted at the club by his familiar 
bore. 

“So your friend Shergold is dead ?” 

“Dead? I know nothing of it.” 

“Really? They talked of it last night at Lady Teasdale’s. He 
died a few days ago, at Calcutta. Dysentery, or something of that 
kind. His wife cabled to someone or other.” 


GEORGE GISSING. 


Mr. Haldane’s Policy 


To tHe Eprror or “THe Nartionat Review.” 
Sir,— 

It is satisfactory to have from the pen of a man esteemed and 
trusted by all parties, and who is also a distinguished Constitutional 
lawyer, a statement of what the terms of Lord Rosebery’s promised reso- 
lution touching the House of Lords are to be. The resolution, according 
to Mr. Haldane,* is to declare that “The House of Commons are for the 
future to be the sole judges of the will of the constituencies”; and the 
greater part of his very interesting article is devoted to the proof that 
this resolution at the present time would register an already accomplished 
change in the evolution of the Constitution, and that ample precedent 
exists to warrant the adoption of procedure by resolution. 

Though it is important to note that before 1407, viz., in the reign of 
Richard II., it was the practice that all grants should be made by the Com- 
mons with the advice and assent only of the Lords, and that it took 450 
years to eliminate the Lords from this sphere of legislation, it may be con- 
ceded, at any rate for present purposes, that the precedents cited by Mr. 
Haldane show that in the matter of supply the Commons have in the past 
recorded on their Minutes resolutions marking stages of Constitutional 
progress. In Mr. Haldane’s own phrase these resolutions were “ the ex- 
pression of a further development,” and would therefore furnish precedent, 
for instance, for a resolution at the present time declaring that the will of 
the people must be supreme. For here is a stage in Constitutional evolu- 
tion at which we have definitely arrived. Lord Cairns admitted this in 
the Irish Church debates in 1869, and was supported in his admission in 
the clearest terms by Lord Salisbury ; and Mr. Haldane himself candidly 
states that the ‘“‘ House of Lords has expressly renounced the title which 
it unquestionably at one time possessed of resisting the popular will.” 

[f, therefore, as Mr. Haldane states, the “ real question is whether the 
Lords admit the will of the people as supreme,” scarcely any difference 
would arise respecting it—indeed, I venture to predict that a resolution 
declaring the will of the people supreme would be unanimously carried. 

The Prime Minister, however, describes the issue raised “‘to be the greatest 
which has been put to the country since our fathers resisted the tyranny 


of Charles I. and James II.,” and making every allowance for the exigen- 


cies of rhetorical exposition, this language is so ludicrously inappropriate 
to so modest a proposal that it is impossible to believe it was applied to it, 
Mr. Haldane must, however, here have fallen into a momentary confu- 


* Lord Salisbury and the House of Lords,” The National Review, January. 
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sion. He cannot mean that the real question is whether the Lords admit 
the will of the people as supreme, for in the passage already noted he 
declares that the Lords have “renounced the title . . . of resisting 
the popular will.” 

The real question is, however, raised by the terms of the resolution 
which he sets out, and which will, he says, declare not that the will of the 
people is supreme, which everyone admits, but that the Commons are to 
be the sole judges of what that will is. 

Give this resolution the force of an effective Constitutional convention— 
and, unless it is to bea mere sham, this must be intended—and a majority 
of the House of Commons, however small, may for seven years irrevocably 
commit the nation, Such a convention must deprive even a reformed 
Second Chamber of the one function, the value of which all true Demo- 
eracies have recognized, é.e., “ to test by temporary resistance the strength 
and sincerity of the will which demands a change,” and would reduce the 
House of Lords to a state which may be described as expensive uselessness. 
A clock might claim not only to indicate Time, but to be the sole judge of 
what Time is. Yet we should not believe that when it goes too fast the 
hours have quickened their step. The votes of an ill-regulated House of 
Commons may be as fallacious as the ticking of a disordered chronometer. 

It has been pointed out in another connection that many difficulties may 
be met by “ muttering the comfortable word Evolution.” Lord Rosebery’s 
language points his belief that his proposal is Revolution; Mr. Haldane 
prefers to dub it Evolution. Mr. Haldane had the advantage of following 
his chief, and strategically minimizes the importance of the proposal. But 
the first witness is often the best, and if Mr. Haldane is right in his account 
of what the resolution is to be, Lord Rosebery is not far wrong in his de- 
scription of it. 

Yours faithfully, 
AtFrReD LytrLetton. 
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